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PHRENOLOGY. 


A REVIEW OF OUR PAST AND OUR WORK. 


T is more than one hundred and 

twenty-five years since Joseph Francis 
Gall was born, and nearly ninety years 
since he first made public announcement 
in Vienna of the doctrines with which 
his name is inseparably connected. 

Like all new discoveries, the system of 
brain function known as phrenology had 
its period of struggle against prejudices 
and bigotry; but to-day it may be said 
that its fundamental principles are recog- 
nized by the true physiological science ; 
and it must be acknowledged by every 
observer who is at all conversant with 
the facts of modern social development 
that the teachings of those earnest men 
who espoused the cause of Gall and 
Spurzheim have brought about great 
changes in the world of thought and 
morals. 

It was the phrenological teacher who 
introduced the method of instructing the 
public through lectures given by itiner- 
ants, and for this alone society is greatly 
indebted. Many communities owe their 
interest to-day in science and literature 
to the travelling lecturer. It was the 
phrenologist who levelled the first strokes 
at the barriers of professional exclusive- 
ness, especially as they related to physio- 
logical, hygienic, and medical truths, with 
which, for the sake of public and private 
good, the people should be acquainted. It 
was he whose warm sympathy for the 
needs of the people led him to associate 





in his teaching instruction concerning 
the laws of life, the common principles 
of hygiene and the simple methods of 
preventive medicine. Appreciating more 
than the ordinary teacher, the need by 
the people of a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples relating to the training of children 
and the development of mind, and assist- 
ed by his special study of human nature, 
the phrenologist was enabled to perform a 
grandly useful work for his fellow-man ; 
and this fact is recognized even by 
avowed opponents to the principle of or- 
ganic localization. In the language of 
one of these, an author of the most dis- 
tinguished reputation in the literature of 
our country, “ Phrenology has melted the 
world’s conscience in its crucible and cast 
it in a new mould, with features less than 
those of Moloch and more like those of 
humanity. .... It has brought out that 
great doctrine of moral insanity, which has 
done more to make men charitable and 
soften legal and theological barbarism 
than any one doctrine I can think of 
since the message of ‘Peace and good- 
will to men.’” 

The merits of Dr. Gall as the discover- 
er of the true relation between the brain 
and the mind are better understood and 
valued to-day than ever before. The 
work of the physiological experimenter 
has contributed largely to this, and the 
later metaphysicians, through the study of 
physiology, are inclined to become more 
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and more disposed to award a degree of 


justice to Gall and Spurzheim. Says 
Professor Alexander Bain, of Edinburgh: 
“The phrenologist proved by an accu- 
mulation of unquestionable evidence the 
the 


the mind; all other systems of investi- 


real connection between brain and 
yating the mind, metaphysical, physio- 
lovical, anatomical, having failed to show 
the relation existing between natural or- 
gans and the mind... .. All theorists 
previous to phrenology could not prove 
their principles by appeals to observed 
facts ; 
existing between cerebral organs and the 


they could not show a relationship 


function of the clementary powers they 


had analyzed in their own consciousness. 


Phrenology not only showed herself ca- | 


pable of doing this, but she became the 
first and only science of character.”’ 
The grand characteristic of the system 


of mind analysis introduced by phrenol- | 


ogy is its simplicity, yet on that account 
it has been a stumbling-block to many of 
distinguished learning, while to the mass- 
es of the people it has been received with 
yrateful enthusiasm; wherever a skilful 
phrenologist has appeared, he has been 
welcomed by the laity, and his teachings 
are understood; certainly any doctrine 
relating to the mental or physical organ- 


ization of man, to be of value, should be | 
| ticular talents or dispositions and 


simple, readily understood by the aver- 
age student, and readily applied in the 
analysis of particular conditions. 


JOSEPH FRANCIS GALL was a native of | 


Baden, Germany, and born on the oth of 
March, 1757. 
the study of nature, and traversed 
ficlds and 


on insects, birds, and animals. 


As a boy, he was fond of 
the 
forests to make observations 
This in- 
nate spirit of inquiry was the key to all 
his future life. Having chosen medicine 
as his pursuit, he was enabled to continue 
the 
tudy of anatomy and physiology; and 
at 
medical school in Vienna, he established 


his inquiries in connection with 


having completed his studies 


Em 
ploying much of his leisure in the obser- 


himself in that city as a physician. 


vation of character, he came to the con- | 


clusion that persons remarkable for 


| 
| of the head largely developed. 
| of the head largely developed 


| whenever he heard of an 


|}each according as his imagination 


the | 
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| . . tt . 
special disposition had a particular part 


He never 
the skull 


talents, as 


that 
different 


conceived for a moment 
of 


some have represented, but that the cause 


was the cause 
or influence, whatever it was, lay in the 


brain. Abandoning every theory and 
preconceived opinion, he gave himself 
up entirely to the study of nature, and 
being a physician to a lunatic asylum, he 
had opportunities for making observa- 
tions on the insane. He visited prisons 
and schools, was introduced to the courts 
of princes and to seats of justice, and 


individual re- 


| markable for any special endowment or 
| 
| deficiency, he studied the development 


of his head, and in this way gradually 


reached the conclusion that particular 


| mental powers are indicated by particular 
configurations of the head. 


The 
Gall 
noteworthy. 


Dr. 
are 
He did not first dissect the 
brain to discover the seats of the mental 


successive steps by which 


proceeded in his discoveries 


| powers; neither did he, as many have 


the skull 
compartments and assign a faculty to 
led 
him to conceive the place appropriate to 


asserted, first map out into 


a power; on the contrary, he first ob- 
served a correspondence between par- 
par- 
ticular forms of the head; he next ascer- 


| tained by removal of the skull, when he 


had opportunity to make an autopsy, 
that the figure and size of the brain were 
indicated by these external forms, and it 
was only after such facts were determined 
that the brain was minutely dissected and 
light thrown upon its structure. 

He was about thirty-cight years of age 
before he ventured before the public to 
announce his discoverics in the functions 
of the brain. 

SPURZHEIM, 


His renowned pupil and associate, John 


Gasper Spurzheim, was born at Longwich, 
| in Prussia, on the 31st of December, 1776 


Ile was educated at 


Treves, and after being graduated he 


the University of 


went to Vienna. There he made the ac- 
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quaintance of Dr, Gall in 1800, and be- 
came associated with him in 1804, studied 
medicine and surgery, and, like the carly 
apostles of Christianity, devoted himself 
to the dissemination of the new doctrine. 
He was associated with Dr. Gall until 1813, 
when he went to England for the purpose 
of lecturing on the subject. He remained 


three years in Great Britain, became a 


» GASP 


Member of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in London, delivered lectures be- 
fore the most learned in the principal 


cities and towns of England, Scotland, 


and Ireland, making numerous converts 


to the new science wherever he spoke. 


Returning to Paris, where he married, he | 


remaine | for cight years, then revisited 
Great Britain, and forasecond time spent 


some years in a very successful series of 
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tours and lectures. Meanwhile Dr. Gall 
had died on the 22d of August, 1528, dis- 
tinguished men of France and Italy pay- 
ing homaye to his memory by the side 
of his grave. 

Dr. visited the 
United States, in response to an urgent 


In 1832 Spurzheim 
invitation, but he had been scarcely three 


months in the country when he fell a 


rPuURZHEIM 


victim to a fever on the roth of Novem- 


ber. He had been long enough in the 
country, however, to make a very marked 
impression, especially upon the people of 
Boston, for on the occasion of his funeral, 
many of the business houses in that city 
closed their doors, and the president of 
Harvard College and representatives of 
the science and theology of the city at- 


tended the exercises, and a monument 
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was erected to his memory in the ceme- 
tery of Mount Auburn. 

To Dr. Spurzheim is due the admirable 
classification of the organs and faculties 
now generally accepted by phrenologists 
and largely by modern writers on mental 
science; he gave more accurate names 
and clearer analysis to many of the or- 
gans discovered by Dr. Gall and described 
and localized nine himself. In character 
he was most amiable, attracting all who 
approached him, while his great scientific 
abilities won upon the learned wherever 
he presented the truths of the phreno- 
logical system. 

Among those Englishmen who gave in 
their adhesion to his teachings were the 
distinguished anatomists John Elliotson 
and John Abernethy; the latter directed 
the attention of his class in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, to Dr. 
Spurzheim’s anatomical labors as “ most 
important discoveries,” and in his work 
on “Surgery” he said: “ The views which 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have taken of 
the nature of the dispositions and facul- 
ties of men and animals appear to me, 
however, both and _ philosophical, 
and these admit of being surveyed with- 
out any reference to organization or its 
supposed situations,” 


new 


COMBE. 


If the physiology of this era is indebted 
to Spurzheim for his masterly demonstra- 
tion of the anatomical relations of phre- 
nology, the philosophical or metaphysical 
thought of the period is indebted to Mr. 
George Combe for his masterly exposi- 
tions of the relations of cerebral physi- 
ology to metaphysics, 

He was born in Edinburgh on the 21st 
of October, 1788; educated at the uni- 
versity there, prepared for the legal pro- 
fession, and was a successful practitioner 
for many years. Strong bias toward 
science led him to study anatomy and 
chemistry. At first a sceptic in regard 
to phrenology, he became, through at- 
tendance on the lectures which Spurz- 
heim delivered in Edinburgh, thoroughly 


convinced that the teachings of that 
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master were founded in nature, and in 


| 1824 he published his “ System of Phre- 





nology,” which probably ranks first as a 
technical work on the subject. Later, 
his “ Constitution of Man” was given to 
the public, and although nearly sixty 
years have passed since its publication, 
it is still read extensively in Europe and 
America, being considered one of the 
most remarkable works that 
been written. 

He visited the United States in 1838, 
made a three years’ tour of the country, 
delivering lectures in the principal cities. 
He died in 1858, and to-day scarcely any 
name of the century is more reverenced 
by truth-loving Scotsmen, for his labors 
at home were im- 
provement of his countrymen, especially 
in departments of education, his opinions 
being to-day much discussed among the 
advanced educators of Great Britain. 

Of Dr. Andrew Combe, the brother of 
George Combe, mention should be made 
before passing to the consideration of 
the work of Phrenology in America, our 
special topic. 


have ever 


directed toward the 


Dr. Combe warmly co- 
operated with the other phrenologists of 
Scotland in the open discussion and ad- 
vocacy of their doctrines, and because of 
his important position in Great Britain 
as a medicist proved a very powerful 
ally. 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGISTS, 

The early introduction of the 
science of mind was mainly due to the 


advocacy of Dr. Charles Caldwell, who 
was born in that part of Tennessee which 


new 


was afterward taken to form the territory 
of North Carolina, May 14, 1772. Hav- 
ing chosen medicine as his pursuit, he 
studied at the university in Philadel- 
phia, and for a time resided in that 
city. About 1816 a visit to 
Paris, where he was drawn to a consider- 


he made 
ation of the claims of phrenology, heard 
Gall lecture, and became so deeply im 
pressed that he soon developed into a 
zealous disciple of that teacher. Return 
to the 
chair of Natural History in the University 


ing Philadelphia, he accepted 
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of Pennsylvania. Later in 1819, he be- 
came Professor of Medicine and Clinical 
Practice in the Transylvania University, 
Kentucky. In this connection he taught 
and wrote on phrenotogical topics, and 
lectured in different parts of the country, 
being the first to present the doctrines of 
Gall and Spurzheim in this manner to 
the American public. His lectures led 


to the organization of several phreno- 
logical societies that for a time had a 
flourishing existence. In 1837 he estab- 
lished a medical institute in Kentucky, 
at which he taught the principles of 
phrenology as a branch of medical edu- 
cation, and continued to do so till 1849. 
As a writer and lecturer, he is rewarded 
as one of the most able of carly authori 
tics in American medicine, his works 


having been translated into foreign lan- 
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guages and widely circulated. His death 
occurred on the gth of July, 1853. 

After the visit of Dr. Spurzheim a very 
high deyree of interest was exhibited in 
it, especially amony the learned of New 
England, and at the collegiate centres 
discussions became common between the 
advocates and opponents of the new 


doctrine. Among the men of prominence 


| 


in American thought to-day who have 
shown marked favor toward the system 
of Gall, is the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Mr. Beecher was then a student in Am- 
herst College, took part in these discus- 
sions, and having been on one occasion 
selected to contend against the claims of 
Phrenology, he sent to Boston for books 
treating of it, that he might be the better 
able to perform his part; the result of 
his examination of the books was quite 
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different from what this then young and 


ardent collegian expected, for he found 
himself overwhelmed by the weight of 
evidence in favor of the new system, and 
gave his testimony in its behalf. So strong 
became the interest of the Fowler broth- 
ers (they were then in Amherst together), 
that they determined to become public 
teachers of the new science, instead of 
the study of Theology, 
which they had both selected as their 


entering upon 


future profession, fully believing that in | 
the phrenological lecture field they would | 


find desirable experience that would be of 


service to them in their after career as 
at 


so 


ministers. Before they had long been 
work in the new sphere, they found it 
wide, and involving so many possibilities 
of usefulness to society, that they became 
satisfied that they could not do better 
than to remain in it. 


THE FOWLERS. 


The brothers left Amherst in 1834 and 
after special preparatory studies began in 
1835 to lecture on Phrenology, and from 
that time to this, they have, as is gener- 
ally known, been identified with the his- 
tory of Phrenology. 

In 1836, an office, or head-quarters, was 
opened by them, in what was then the 


centre of business for New York City ; as | 
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through Amherst College by what he 
earned from work procured among the 
professors and students. 

Mr. Fowler's first purpose in studying 
Phrenology was to compare its mental 
philosophy with that of the metaphysi- 


| cians, Brown, Stewart, and Reid, whose 


works were commonly used in educational 
institutions. He 
Mr. Beecher, and read them carefully, 


borrowed books from 


| with the result of his complete conversion 


Asa 
lecturer he is peculiarly impressive, be- 


to Phrenology, as we have stated. 


cause of the clearness and directness of 
his ideas and argument; the common- 


| sense of his auditors being at once en- 


listed and appreciating the usefulness of 
his suggestions. In the many works he 


has published the same characteristics 


| are manifest ; they have been thrown to- 
| gether, for the most part hastily, and in 


the midst of pressing work, yet they are 


| full of illustration, and easily compre- 


hended, and teach truths of importance 


to our every-day life. His work on 


| “ Matrimony” has been sold to the extent 


| “ Hereditary Descent.” 


time went on it was found expedient to | 
open branch offices in other cities, but | 


New York remained the chief centre for | 


the publication of phrenological litera- 
ture, and the stronghold of the science. 
Orson S. has been the 
more prominent of the two brothers in 
this country, was born at Cohocton, N. Y., 
October 11, 1809. He was the first 


Fowler, who 


child born in the township, and that | 


peculiarity of his birth may be said to be 
typical of his career, for pioneer-like he 
was tocontinue for many years at the head 
of the advancing cause that he advocated 
with such enthusiasm. His parents were 
prominent among the residents of his 
native town, but not possessed in a large 
measure of this world’s goods, so that 
Orson was compelled to work his way 


from childhood up. 


He paid his way 


| younger than his brother. 


of upward of half a million of copies. 
There has been even a larger sale of his 
“ Love and Parentage,” “ Maternity,” and 
Always a great 
worker, and, although seventy-five years 
of age, he still exhibits remarkable in- 
dustry, persistence, and ambition. 

born 


Niles Fowler was also 


and 


Lorenzo 


in Cohocton, is about two years 


He attended 


| the school of the district, and assisted on 


the farm until he had reached the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, when he repaired to 
Dansville, Livingston County, where he 


| sought the advantages of its well-known 


| of the 


academy. From Dansville he travelled to 
Hadley, Massachusetts, to obtain better 
educational advantages and to further his 
preparation for a course in college. 

After entering upon the new career of 
phrenologist, Lorenzo divided his time 
between office-work and lecturing. In 
prosecuting the latter he visited all parts 
United States, besides Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and New 


Foundland. An extensive tour made in 
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1858, '59, and 
partner, Mr. S. 
a trip to Great 


‘60, in company with his 
R. Wells, was followed by 
Britain, where the phre- 
cordially received in the 
different sections of the kingdom. The 
impression made by this visit upon Mr. 


nologists were 


A 


N 
NY 


= 


Fowler’s mind determined him to remain 
in England at least for a time ; he has, 
however, lived there ever since. 
the greater part of his residence he has 
travelled in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, lecturing on topics related to Phre- 


During 


nology and temperance, moral and 


physical reforms, and indeed reforms of 
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every kind he weaves int» his public ad- 
dresses and private examinations. 

His head-quarters have been for several 
years in Fleet Street, London, 
time is fully occupied ; 
constantly 


and his 
demands being 


made upon him for lectures 


and addresses here and there in different 
parts of the kingdom. 
reformatory themes, especially 
and temperance, 
one sel the popular Aadéztués of the English 
platform. 

He has written much for the press in 
various ways. He furnished facts, 


As a lecturer on 
physiol- 
he is 


ogy, character, 


data, 
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philosophical ideas, etc., for “ Practical 
Phrenology,” the first large volume pub- 
lished by the brothers in connection with 
The little manual called 
has en- 


their work. 


which 


“The Self-Instructor,” 
lightened thousands with reference to 
the principles of Phrenology, was con- 
He originated the 
after | 


tributed to by him. 


Phrenologist’s Almanac, which 


= 


many years developed into the later well- 
“Annual.” A volume entitled 
“ Marriage, its History and Ceremonies,” 


known 


was published by him in 1846 and hada 
large sale. Many of his lectures have 
been given to the public in pamphlet and 
volume form. A late issue of this sort is 
his “Twelve Lectures on Phrenology.” 
Still another is “ Lectures on Man.” To- 


day, notwithstanding his age, he is an 
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active, vigorous man, and as useful as a 
teacher of truth as ever in his life. 


CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS, 


Phrenology differs much from other 
natural sciences in its relation to human 
society; it necessitates the general ob- 
servation of human nature, and so em- 
braces both man woman, and 


and is 








) naturally a field of study in which both 
sexes can engage with benefit. 
The pioneer woman in this field, the 


equal 


woman who is probably without a superior 
in this country and Europe for lifelong 
devotion to a cause at once educational 
and humanitarian, and that was ardently 
espoused in her youth, is Mrs. Charlotte 
F. Wells, a sister of the Fowler brothers. 
, She was drawn while a girl of twenty to 








ley 
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study the system in which they had be- 
come so thoroughly interested, and in 
1835, while attending school at Ludlow- 
ville, in Tompkins Co., near Ithaca, she 
instructed a class of ladies and gentle- 
men, by giving regular lessons for several 
succeeding months. Pursuing her inves- 
tigations with unremitting attention, she 
became competent to make correct read- 








— 


ings of character from the head, and 
two years later was invited by her 
brothers to associate with them in the 
business they had established in New 
York City. From that time, 1837, to the 
present, she may be said to have been con- 
stantly related to the prosecution of the 
phrenological work, contributing by her 
intelligence, courage, and rare activity to 
the maintenance and extension of the 
business in the New York office, and of 





‘owLer WELLS. 


CuarLottre F 


the publication department that had 
grown out of it. 


SAMUEL R. WELLS. 


In 1844 she married Mr. Samuel R. 
Wells, who had become connected with 
the Fowlers as a student and assistant, 
and who later entered into closer relations 
with them as a partner. Mr. Wells was a 





native of West Hartford, Conn. After 
leaving school he was apprenticed to learn 
the trade of tanning, which he pursued 
for a few years, but having decided to 
study medicine he went to Boston in 1843 
with that intent; there he became ac- 
quainted with the Fowlers, and joined 
them in the professional tour they were 
making, and became soon afterward as- 
sociated with them in business. Mr. 
Wells brought to the New York office 
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a mind well adapted to the conduct of a 
yrowing interest, an intellect appreciative 
of the widening influence and power of 
humanitarian truths. His plans were 
usually of a progressive and comprehen- 
sive nature, aiming at the improvement 


of the masses by the dissemination of 


books and periodicals teaching the laws 
of health, the precepts of hygiene, and 
the constitution of mind, 

Under his manayement, and the sympa- 
thetic co-operation of Mrs. Wells, the cata- 
logue of phrenological and scientific pub- 
The Phren- 
ological Cabinet became a centre of at- 


lications increased rapidly. 
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traction for the citizens of New York and 


to visitors. A large collection of por 
traits, busts, and crania was gradually 
formed, which now belongs to the Ameri 
can Institute of Phrenology, by gift from 
Mrs. Wells in 1884. 


In 1855 Mr. O. S. Fowler retired from 


™ 


@ LE J 


the firm, and in 1860 Mr. Wells and his re- 
N 


the tour already mentioned. 


maining partner, Mr. L. Fowler, made 

On his return to the United States, in 
1862, Mr. Wells the 
ment of his business, and published several 


resumed manage- 


works of his own, the most prominent of 
which are, “ New Physiognomy, or Signs 
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of Character,” which places what is 
known of Physiognomy before the world ; 
“Tlow to Read Character"; and ‘* Wed- 
lock, or the Right Relation of the Sexes.” 

Mr. Wells was a tall, impressive man, 
and graceful and winning in his manner 
to an unusual deyree. Like most self- 
made, carnest men, he was inclined to 


over-work, and years of close attention to 


the indoor duties of his business told | 


upon his strength, and he literally fell at 
his post, in the midst of a career of great 
uscfulness, in the spring of 1875. 


THE INSTITUTE, 


A favorite aim of Mr. Wells was the 
establishment of an institution that would 
perpetuate the educational work of 
the phrenological teacher, and when 
in 1866 a charter was procured from 
the Leyislature of New York, he deemed 
that a long stride had been made toward 
the accomplishment of his object, for im- 
mediately afterward a course of lectures 
was given to a large class of students, 
and ever since then the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology has held a session 
yearly or oftener, and is now on a paying 
basis, and pursues a curriculum of sub- 
jects employing eight or more different 


instructors, 


Mrs. Wells entered cordially into this | 


scheme, and since the death of her hus- 
band has diligently sought to promote its 
success by all the means within her power. 
Irom the Institute upward of three 
hundred students have gone forth to give 
testimony to the truths they have each 
received with grateful appreciation, The 
late class numbered twenty-four students, 
among them ministers, teachers, medical 
students, and business men of mature 
years, some of whom had come from 
foreign countries to attend the course. 


VETERAN ADVOCATES, 

As we now look over the field we are 
surprised to note how many of the vete- 
rans who were “in at the start” are 
still alive, and bearing testimony to the 
truth. We may venture to say that no 
other department of science can produce 


so many men as Phrenology, who for up 
ward of a half century have been vigorous 
advocates and workers in their chosen 
sphere, and still proudly avow their 
loyalty to its principles. Besides the 
Fowler brothers and their sister Charlotte 
and Mr. Wells, Nahum Capen of Boston, 
Dr. Nathan Allen, and Nelson Sizer had 
been among the early disciples of Gall and 
Spurzheim. Nahum Capen belongs to 


}one of the oldest families in Massa- 





chusetts, and was born in Canton, Nor- 
folk Co., April 1, 1804. He was always 
of a studious, meditative disposition ; 
chose medicine for his pursuit, but owing 
to ill-health was compelled to give it 
up and engage in what furnished him 
with more physical activity. 

At the aye of twenty-one he commences] 
business as a publisher and bookseller in 
Boston, with a branch in Concord, N. 
H. His firm, Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 
and its successor, Marsh, Capen, Lyon 
& Webb, were well known forty years 
ago for enterprise and connection with 
most distinguished authors of the time. 
In business relations Mr. Capen was an 
independent critic, not hesitating to ad- 
vise writers according to his best judg- 
ment. He was selected by Hawthorne 
to read his first manuscript, which was 
published anonymously. 

He was always deeply interested in 
philosophical studies, and promoted also 
the advance of scientific research as his 
business relations permitted. LHe lec- 
tured on topics in metaphysics, and 
when the discoveries of Gall were an- 
nounced in America, was amony the first 
to examine into their nature and merits. 

Soon after the arrival of Dr. Spurzheim 
in Boston, in 1832, Mr. Capen made him- 
sclf known to the distinguished philoso- 
pher, and so favorably impressed him that 
Dr. Spurzheim made Mr, Capen a conti- 
dential friend, committing to him = the 
keeping of his funds. When Spurzheim 
died, after his short but brilliant career 
in America, Mr. Capen had in his hand 
several thousand dollars belonging to 
him, as well as valuable papers and othe: 
personal effects. At Mr. Capen’s request 
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a committee was appointed to take 
charge of this property. Hon. John Pick- 


ering, Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, and Mr. | 


T. W. Ward, with other gentlemen, were 
such committee, and through them the 
money and property of Spurzheim were 
transmitted to his heirs in Germany. 
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nology,” “Insanity,” Dr. Combe’s treat- 
ise on the same subject, and other works. 

The science of Government has been 
a branch of study to which Dr. Capen 
has devoted much time—especially dur- 
ing the past thirty-five years. From time 
to time he has published his views on im- 


\ NX \fV 


Nauum Capen, LL.D. | 


A biography of this great man was 
prepared by Mr. Capen and published as 
an Introduction to a new edition of Spurz- 
heim’s “ Phrenology in Connection with 
the Study of Physiognomy.” He also 
wrote the “ Life of Dr. Gall,’ and edited 
a translation of his works. He edited 
also Spurzheim’s “ Education,” “ Phre- 


portant national measures, and been in 
correspondence with leading statesmen. 
Out of his political experience have grown 
the volumes of his great work, the “ His- 
tory of Democracy.” At one time Mr. 
Capen was postmaster of the city of 
Boston, and there brought about several 
changes of great value to the postal ser- 
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vice generally. A late volume by Dr. 
Capen is “ Reminiscences of Spurzheim, 
Combe, and others” that is valuable not 
only on account of its contents, but be- 
cause it was written by one who spoke 





w/A J CM 


from personal knowledge of the leading 
characters of whom it is a sketch. 


NELSON SIZER. 
A younger man than Dr. Capen, but 





field as an author and practitioner of 
Phrenology, that the mention of his 
name is sufficient to awaken a lively in 
terest in thousands who have profited by 
his professional counsels, is Nelson Sizer. 





His portrait indicates strong elements 
of character, at whose basis there is an 
excellent physiology. His brain is large, 
and his weight being nearly two hundred 
pounds, his nervous system is fully sup- 


one who has been so many years in the | plied with nutrition, Having been thor- 
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oughly temperate and orderly in his 
habits, he has confirmed in its integrity a 
constitution robust by inheritance, that 
enables him to accomplish a large amount 
of work. The head is relatively high, 
showing fulness in the moral organs, 
while the intellectual developments are 
particularly large in the perceptive re- 
yion. tle has a capital memory of 
whatever he has experienced, and with 
his large Comparison he is able in con- 
versation, or while addressing an audi- 
ence, or describing a character, to em- 
ploy illustrations drawn from every side 
of nature and experience, that are both 
rich and vivid. Indeed he seems to 
think pictorially. 

Nelson Sizer was born in Chester, 
Hampden County, Mass., May 21, 1812. 
On his father’s side he is of Portuguese 
extraction, while from his great-grand- 
mother he inherits Scottish blood. 

His father, Fletcher Sizer, the fourth 
of a family of sixteen children, married 
Lydia Bassett, of Westfield, Mass., whose 
father was an Englishman, and in this way 
Nelson Sizer acquired an English im- 
pression in the direction of stability and 
personal dignity. 

In 1839, his wife having died, he gave 
up the business of paper manufacturing, 
in which he had been engaged for years 
in Blandford, Mass., and engaged in the 
work of a phrenologist. For ten years 
he travelled and lectured, mainly in New 
In 1841 he joined Mr. P. L. 
Buell in a Phrenological partnership, and 


England, 


they gave extended courses of lectures in 
Washington, and in the leading towns in 
Maryland, Virginia, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Conneticut, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. In 1843 a joint work, en- 
titled “A Guide to Phrenology,” was 
published by the associates and used as a 
chart in making examinations. 

Mr. Buell is still living, at the age of 
seventy-five, in Westfield, Mass., where 
for thirty or more years he has been edi- 
torially connected with the Mews Letter, 
now 7imes and News Letter. 


Mr. Sizer aimed from the beginning to 


give Phrenology an elevated place in the 


estimation of the public, and not make 
the new science a mere instrumentality 
of gain, and thus won the respect of his 
audiences and patrons. Believing that 
man’s moral nature is the strongest and 
highest clement, and that the best suc- 
cess must come from addressing himself 
to this element, he aimed to develop 


| clearly in his teachings the moral and re- 





| ligious aspects of Phrenological science. 


While lecturing he was a frequent con 
tributor to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, and also its agent. 

In 1849 he was invited to take the po 
sition of Phrenological Examiner in the 
office of Fowler & Wells, in New York, 
and from that time has remained thus re- 
lated, and isa resident of Brooklyn. Mean- 
while he has contributed largely to the 
JOURNAL and other publications, his wide 
experience and extended observations 
rendering him a valued writer on topics 
connected with human nature. In 1859, 
‘60, 61, '62, and '63, he had editorial 
charge of the JOURNAL, the proprictors 
being absent on professional tours in 
America and Europe. From 1864 to 
1884, he was associate editor, besides be- 
ing Vice-President and principal teacher 
in the Institute of Phrenology. 

He has made more than 250,000 
professional examinations, and many 
thousands confess that his advice has 
guided them to right pursuits or saved 
them from mental and moral wreck. 
In 1884 he became a constituent member 
of the joint stock association of the 
Fowler & Wells Company, and its Vice- 
President. He has published several 
books of yreat value; one entitled 
“Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do 
and Why”; another, “ How to Teach; or, 
Phrenology in the School-Room and the 
Family,” and “ Forty Years in Phrenol- 
ogy.” These works serve especially to 
bring the science of human nature home 
to practical uses in every relation in life. 

As a lecturer he is well known in New 
York, Brooklyn, and vicinity, his services 
being in {sequent demand for associ- 
ations, lyceams, and churches. He 
speaks extemporancously; is animated, 
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direct, earnest, highly instructive, abound- 
ing in illustration, and is often in a high 
degree amusing. His most telling ad- 
dresses are those which treat of temper- 


ance and moral reform. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL was 
started in October, 1838, by the Fowlers, 
and became in a short time a most im- 
portant ally in their efforts to disseminate 
the principles of the new science of mind. 

The literary character of the publica- 
tion was high and commanded the esteem 
of the press at large in the outset, and 
even those unfriendly to the subject that 
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ture on the part of men who were endeav- 
oring to force a novel thing upon the 
public, but as years went on its charac- 
ter for pure and elevated teaching com- 
pelled general recognition, and a large 
circle of readers was gradually won that 
No 
other monthly magazine has a so widely 
Monthly pack- 
ages go to New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
the East. If the 
lecturer and teacher has exercised an im- 


has never wavered in their loyalty. 
distributed constituency. 


other far-off lands in 
portant influence upon small groups of 
people here and there throughout the 
country, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
while being his help and ready circular, 








assent 
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: a. 
it represented, commended the spirit of 


philanthrony and high-toned morality 
that pervaded its pages. 

Since the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
was started, there has been no positive 
interruption in its publication down to 
the present time. There have been times 
of crisis when it scemed that its suspen- 
sion was inevitable, but ere the die was 
cast, some favorable turn, a providence, 
as it were, enabled the proprietors to con- 
tinue it. In the beginning it was a new 
and indeed strange feature in American 
literature ; to-day it stands alone, but its 
attitude or relation to the world of litera- 
ture has greatly changed. Then, it was by 


some regarded as an experiment or adven- 
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has exercised a much more powerful in- 
fluence upon the masses. 


NATHAN ALLEN. 


The first Nathan Allen, 
then a student of medicine at Philadel- 
He was a native of Massachusetts, 


editor was 
phia. 
having been born at Princeton, in 1513. 
After finishing a collegiate course at 
Amherst, he taught school for a time, 
and then went to Philadelphia and en- 
tered the medical school there. After re- 
ceiving his degree, he settled in Lowell, 
Mass., and commenced the practice of 
medicine, and soon afterward entered up- 
on acourse of researches relating to the 
laws of population, physical culture and 
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deyencracy, public health, hereditary in- 
fluences in the improvement of stock, 
longevity in its connection with life in- 


surance, Causes and treatment of insanity, 


etc. The results of his investivations 
have found their way to the public in 
many essays and treatises. 

Through these publications Dr. Allen 


opened a field of practical thought and 


discussion quite new to the majority of 


NaAtita 


cattered a 


thinking and scientific men, ides his 


numerous publications, he has 


great deal of useful teaching on health, 
hyyiene, physical education, in addresses 
and lecture His position on the Mas- 


sachusetts State Board of Charities for 


twenty years, and his appointment as 


Examining Surgeon for Pensions have 
enabled him to exercise a marked publi 
influence For twenty-five years he has 
been atrustce of Amherst College, and 


"AL 
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chiefly instrumental in introducing the 
methods of physical culture for which 
Amherst College has taken special rank 
among American cducational establish- 
ments. The plan which has been adopted 


by this institution is worthy of being 
imitated by all who are related influ 
entially to the work of education and 
public hygics 


Dr. Allen 


edited the PHRENOLOGICAI 


M.D)... U1.0 
} 
JOURNAL for three years, and the interest 
that this experience awakened in his 


well-balanced mind has never abated; on 
the contrary, it has been at the bottom of 
his labor in behalf of the social and sani- 
tary relations of the New England people, 
To use his own language in this respect, 
uttered in the course of an address a few 
Yours apo: 

“Tf you take men who have worked in 
the phrenological field for 


many years, 
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they will acknowledye that they are more 
indebted to Phrenology than to almost 
anything else ; that they would not ex 
chanye their knowledge of it for anything 
else. | do not wish to be egotistical in 
it Phre 


| owe many of the ideas and 


referring to myself, but is to 
nolovy that 
that 


thoughts I have been advancing in 


articles for magazines, ete. Phrenology 
teaches that the great thing to be desired 
and gained is to have a_ well-balanced 
mind; to have the best development’ of 
brain, and cach of the faculties well set 
the others. On 


back | find that it is to that general idea 


over against looking 
| am indebted for a correct understanding 
of physiological law 

The following succinct delineation of 
Dr. Allen's by Mr 


Sizer, from the photograph of which the 


character was read 
portrait given in this article is a copy, 
engraved on wood : 

“This gentleman has a very marked 


His 


thouyh he is at present stocky, solid, and 


organization, head is large, and 
weighs nearly one hundred and eighty 
pounds, we remember him as a slim, dark- 
complexioned young man, weighing per- 
haps one hundred and thirty-five, with a 
head richly covered with black hair and 
disproportionately large for the size and 
Then the 


and motive temperaments predominated, 


weight of his body. mental 
Since that time the vital system has ac- 


quired much more influence and power 
in the constitution, and he is now able 
to much vitality as the 
He has 


its clas- 


manufacture as 
larve and active brain requires, 
an organization remarkable for 
ticity, executive efficiency, and abundant 
nutritive power, [le inherits largely from 
the mother’s side of the family, has a long 
body, and every function that belongs to 
constitutional vigor is well provided for. 
“Tfis mind works first on the intuitive 
principle. Hle gets a subject flashed, as 
it were, instantaneously upon his mind, 
with such vividness as to impress him 
with its truth and jead him to a decision, 
to change 


He has the 


and he rarely has occasion 


such intuitive impressions, 


ability to enter upon the logical tnvesti- 
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| gation of a subject, and though he is pre- 


possessed in favor of a given hypothesis, 
he will work it out as he would a math 
ematical problem and accept results of 
investigation; but being very intuitive, 
he rarely has occasion to modify his first 
impression, except to intensify its force. 
[ic has all the conditions of an excellent 
memory ; first, the phrenological devel- 
opments which indicate ability to retain 
impressions; and secondly, that nutritive 
vigor of constitution which keeps the 
This latter 


not to be overlooked. 


brain amply fed. is a point 


Hundreds of per- 
sons are organized mentally for a good 
memory who, by the want of ample nu- 
tritive power, are-unable to feed and sus- 
tain the brain and keep its apprehension 
Vigorous, 

“Dr. Alien has strong reasoning pow 
but 


ers, his Comparison originally was 


much stronger, As an clement of re 


flection, he has of late years developed 


his Causality, which formerly worked 
through Comparison, but now he is able 
to use Causality in abstract thinking with 
out any special relation to collateral top 
ics. He can reason, fer se, and is able to 
do what few men succeed in doing, viz., 
he can reason soundly and fairly on both 


sides of a disputed question. Hence, he 


| can see his opponent's argument and pive 


| 


| cept in the sum of eight 


lhe is 


him full credit for its force, on the same 


principle that a pound weight in one 


scale may be said to give tull credit to a 


half-pound weight in the other scale, and 
make no pretensions to superiority, ex- 


While 


a man of strong convictions and 


ounces, 


definite ideas, it is casy and natural for 
him to give ample credit and respect to 
the other side of the question, 

“ Tle is ingenious, has mechanical judy- 
have become 


ment, and might a good 


architect and engineer. Ile is cautious, 
anxious about consequences, and, at the 
same time, he manifests a vigorous cour 
age that enables him to push his own 
If he 


nad been placed im an educational held, 


cause onward against Opposition. 


or if he had studied law and veen obiiged 


to cultivate public speaking, he would 
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have made an able public teacher; but 
being more devoted to quiet investigation 
and to writing, his power for oratory and 
for swaying a present audience has not 
been so much called out. 

“ His Firmness is uncommonly strong, 
People give him credit for tenacity, and 
like it much in him when he happens to 
be co-operating with them, but they think 
it very inconvenient, and are apt to mag- 
nify its power, when it is exerted in an- 
He 
has strong Conscientiousness; believes 
in the truth; seeks to follow it without 
fear or favor. He is ambitious to be ap- 
proved ; suffers if he be disgraced, or his 
motives or conduct disapproved. He is 
a good friend, warm in his affections, 
strong in his regard for woman, and espe- 
cially well calculated to win the confi- 
dence and co-operation of children. He 
has so much of his mother’s nature that 
his social disposition qualifies him to be 
popular in families. 


tagonism to their cherished notions. 


“He is systematic in his plans; clear 
and earnest in his statements ; economical 
in his administration of affairs; vigor- 
ous, but not noisy or specially demon- 
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was occupied by Henry S. Drayton, who 
had been for several years assistant editor, 
and his duties with 
efficiency and success. Mr. Drayton is a 
native of New Jersey, but having in his 
veins the blood of Oldand New England. 
From childhood he was fond of books, 
and a course at the New York University 
increased his desire to pursue some de- 
Circumstances 
led him to accept a position in the office 


had_ discharged 


partment of literature. 


of a prominent law firm, of New York, 
where he remained three years, mean- 
while attending a course of lectures in 
the newly established law-school of the 
University. 
and South was in progress and business 
generally had been greatly depressed, so 
that the prospects of young men, newly 
admitted to the bar at that time, were 
far from encouraging. For the sake of 
being employed, Mr. Drayton accepted 
the offer of a firm well known in the law 
literature of New York, and was chiefly 
occupied in assisting them in the prep- 
legal cases for 
The incidental acquirement 


The war between the North 


publication. 


| of a knowledge of phonographic short- 


strative in his energy, and is more qual- | 


ified to move quietly but persistently in 
an intellectual and moral channel than to 
enter the arena as a noisy champion of a 
fiercely-contested case. The head and 
face, as exemplified in the likeness, evince 
strongly, though less, indeed, than in the 


real presence, sound common-sense, in- | 


tegrity of thinking, patience in the line | 


of laudable effort, integrity of purpose, 
ingenuity, prudence, ambition to be ap- 
proved, and that consistency and steady 
strength of the social nature which wins 
and holds friends, and renders a man pop- 
ular where he is well known.” 

THe PRESENT EpIror. 

On Dr. Allen's retirement Mr. O. S. 
Fowler assumed the senior editorship of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and kept 
it for several Next Mr. 
added that capacity to his general man- 


years. 


agement of the office, and on his death it 


| schools. 


Wells | 


hand proved of value, as it enabled him to 
take notes in the courts and elsewhere, 
and subsequently in 1865, being offered a 
place as reporter in the office of Fowler & 
Wells, he accepted it, thinking that his 
literary and scientific tastes would be grat- 
ified in great part there, while his pecu- 
niary interests were improved. 

The relation there established between 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Drayton proved a 
happy one. In a short time the reporter 
was advanced to a higher and more re- 
sponsible station, that of assistant editor, 
and contributor to the publications of the 
firm. Mr. Drayton is conversant with 
several languages, and has devoted con- 
siderable time to studies in Physiology, 
and in the furtherance of that object at- 
tended lectures at three different medical 
Besides his editorial work, that 
would fill several volumes of itself, he has 
written One, entitled 
“Light in Dark. Places,” appeared as a 
serial in the PHRENOLOGICAI. JOURNAL, 


several books. 
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and was subsequently published in book 
form. Another, entitled “ Brain and 
Mind,” of which he is joint author with 
Mr. James McNeal, has obtained a wide 
circulation in this country and Europe, 
and is considered one of the best text- 
books for the student in mental science. 
Another, entitled “ Studies in Compara- 


tive Phrenology,” and founded in part on 
Dr. Vimont’s great work, “ Phrenologie 
Humaine et Comparée,” has appeared in 
successive instalments in the columns of 
the JOURNAL during the past three years. 
Besides these there are several minor 
publications of which he is the author 
or compiler. One of these, “ Indications 
of Character,” is a small thoroughly scien- 
tific manual that is very popular. 








A gentleman who for several years ren- 
dered valuable service of a literary nature 
to Fowler and Wells, and who merits 
more than passing mention in this place, 
was Dr. D. H. Jacques, author of “ Physi- 
cal Perfection,” and for several years editor 
of the Rural Carolinéan, an agricultural 
monthly that flourished for a time in the 


Henry S. Drayron, LL.B., M.D. 


South. Mr. Jacques possessed a mind of 
rare intellectual culture, and wielded his 
pen with exceptional facility and elo- 
quence on a variety of subjects in science 
and literature. His interest in Phren- 
ological topics proceeded largely from a 
deep sympathy for the weakness of hu- 
man nature, and his desire to do some- 
thing toward the improvement of society. 
His last volume, that appeared a short 








24 
time after his death, was “ The Tempera- 
ments,” the only comprehensive treatise 


of its class in print. 


THE HYGIENISTS 
The relations of the phrenologists to 
reforms in personal habit and life led 
The 


Fowlers and their co-operators, by reason 


them to take very advanced views. 


of their attitude toward the public as 
lecturers and publishers, naturally gravi- 
tated the 


methods of treating disease introduced 


toward leadership in new 


by Priessnitz. Hygiene and hydropathy 
seemed to have much in common, and 
concluding that their work could be pro- 
moted by alliance with the teachers of 
health reform, Fowlers and Wells, in 1846, 
assumed the publication of the Water- 


4 


Cure Journal, that had been published 
a short time before by Dr. Joel Shew, and 
by energetic management secured for it a 
position of no mean value among the 
After 
a successful career of about sixteen years 
the Journal into 


other hands, and was merged into an- 


class publications of the country. 


Water-Cure passed 
other monthly of similar scope and pur- 
pose. 

Of Joel Shew it may be said that he 
was a natural hydropathist, being at an 
early age accustomed to use cold water 
and snow to allay the inflammation of a 
that 
and after he obtained his degree as a phy- 


burn or wound he had sustained, 
sician from an old-school institution, he 
adopted the system of Priessnitz, whose 
methods he had to a considerable extent 
discovered for himself previously, when 
entirely ignorant of the existence of such 
The 


pioneer in American water-cure, his views 


a man as the Grafenberg reformer. 


and methods were of course unpopular, 
but ardent love for what he believed to be 
truth, joined with courage, energy, and 
perseverance, that were striking elements 
in his character, sustained him in his 
course, 

He visited Europe twice for the pur- 
pose of obtaining all the information pos- 


sible concerning the methods of water 
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stitutions there, and making the city of 
New York his principal field of operation 
he introduced hydropathy into his prac 

tice. He did not affirm, as some have 
done, that the drugs of the old treatment 


| are all necessarily bad, but that as a gen- 


treatment as practiced in the different in- 


eral fact, wherever pure water, bathing 
vessels, enemas, towels, etc., may be ob- 
tained, there water is the best remicdy ; 


the most effectual in relieving pain, “ such 
a universal remedy as we would expect 
an all-wise Creator to place everywhere 
within the reach of man.” He was emi- 
nently successful and placed water-cure on 
a commanding level. Besides a practical 
expositor, he was an author of many vol- 
umes that had a liberal sale ; such, for in- 
the “ Water-Cure Manual,” 
“ Water-Cure for Women,” “ Hydropath- 


ic 


Stance, as 


Family Physician,” being popular in 
their day. 


RUSSELL T. TRALL. 


Among those who contributed most 
ably toward the growth of popular senti- 
ment in favor of hygiene, reform medica- 
tion, and hydropathy, besides Dr. Shew, 
were Russell T. Trall and Sylvester Gra- 
ham. Dr. Trall was perhaps one of the 
most eminent hydropathists this country 
has seen. Richly endowed with intel- 
lectual gifts, and deeply versed in the 
methods of the medical schools, he was 
at the same time a most emphatic apostle 
of the principles of water cure and pro- 
phylactic hygiene, 

He was born in Vernon, Conn., in 1812, 
and while very young his parents moved 
to Western 


then was almost a wilderness his oppor- 


New York; as the country 


tunities for education were exceedingly 
meagre, and before he had emerged from 
boyhood he lost his health, and medical 
treatment failing, he determined to in- 
vestigate the subject of his ailments for 
himself. In spite of much opposition and 
many difficulties he succeeded in obtain- 
ing a place with a physician, where he 
pursued his studies diligently for three 
years, and then attended courses of med- 


ical lectures, was graduated and com- 


menced practice. 


He was, however, more 
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than ever dissatisfied with the methods 
that had 
learned them in the schools, especially 


of drug treatment, now he 


as he was still an invalid. 

In 1840 he came to New York, where 
he found better opportunities for pursuing 
his and became 


investigations, fully 


satisfied that the whole system of medi- 
cation as commonly pursued was in op- 
position to nature and contrary to com- 
mon sense, and that the only true remedial 
agents were those bearing a normal re 
lation to the vital organism, like air, light, 
water, food, exercise, sleep, electricity, 
etc. Casting about for an opportunity to 
bring his views to public attention, he 


succeeded in 1844 in opening a Water 
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Cure in New York City, one of the first 
ever In 
1852 the 
Legislature of New York for a school of 


established in this country. 


he obtained a charter from 


Hygiene, which he had organized a few 
years before, in which ladies and gentle- 


| men were admitted as students on equal 


Tra, M.D. 


terms. He was an exceedingly active 
and energetic man, working almost in- 
cessantly, and this too in spite of the fact 
that he was a delicate man comparatively, 
never having entirely overcome the con- 
stitutional weaknesses that were developed 
in his childhood. He lived, however, to 
the age of 65, dying at his residence at 
N. 
conducted an institution for about twelve 


Florence Heights, ]., where he had 
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years. Notwithstanding his multifarious 
professional duties, he found time to con- 
tribute to several publications, and to 
prepare many pamphlets and books. The 
catalogue of his publications comprises 
more than twenty-five volumes, the most 
notable being the “ Hydropathic Ency- 
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“ Digestion and Dyspepsia,” “ Family 
Gymnasium,” “ Mother’s Hygienic Hand- 
book,” and “‘ Water Cure for the Million.” 
As a writer he was remarkably fertile, but 
he wrote in a condensed style, and for 
clearness of statement, command of data, 
and vigor of expression, was unsurpassed 


Svivester GRAHAM. 


clopedia,” which has been so widely 
circulated. For several years he 
charge of the editorial department of the 
Water-Cure Fournal, which afterward 
passed into other hands, and became the 
Herald of Health. Others of his books 
that are familiar in thousands of Ameri- 


can homes are “ Popular Physiology,” 


had 





by any other contemporary writer on med- 
ical subjects. 


SYLVESTER GRAHAM. 
Foremost in the ranks of vegetarians 
stood Sylvester Graham, who evinced a 
hearty sympathy with the efforts of 
Fowlers & Wells to enlighten the public 
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with respect to the principles of hygienic 
living. From his childhood Graham was 
distinguished by great mental precocity. 
Gifted with unusual facility in the use of 
language, and extremely sensitive to the 
higher impressions, he excited much at- 
tention when a student at college. He 
entered the Presbyterian ministry, and 
ere long acquired much popularity, but 
the agitation of the temperance reformers 
of 1827 awakened his profound sympathy, 
and he joined them. In 1830 he was en- 
gaged by the Temperance Society of 
Pennsylvania to travel and lecture. He 
had previously studied anatomy and 
physiology, and applied their truths with 
great vigor in his lectures and writings. 
Symptoms of consumption appeared 
when Graham was only sixteen years of 
age, and the remainder of his physical 
life was characterized by the transitions 
of invalidism, His studies in physiology 
led him to adopt the diet that has be- 
come associated with his name, and to 
the nutritive properties of which he de- 
clared he owed his fifty-eight years of 
life. He lectured extensively on diet and 
hygiene, taking high ground in behalf of 
vegetarian food as the natural diet of man. 
His work entitled “The Science of Hu- 
man Life,” was compiled from a series 
of twenty-four lectures, in which he dis- 
cusses food topics from all points of view, 
and incorporates in the discussion many 
personal experiences that are very inter- 
esting to the reader. The author of this 
book pursues a strikingly independent 
course in his treatment of the principles 
of hygiene, and builds up a powerful ar- 
gument founded upon an examination of 
human anatomy, of the vital laws with 
which man is endowed, and the effects 
produced in his organism by external 
agents, in favor of a weli-selected diet 
from vegetable products as best for main- 
taining health and securing long life. 


OTHER HELPERS. 

The extensive operations of the phren- 
ological and publishing business, as they 
continued from decade to decade, re- 
quired many heads and hands. Hundreds 
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of men and women have been employed 
in it, some remaining years and giving 
the best service that a deep and growing 
sense of the important work done by 
Phrenology for the people would in- 
spire. Many who were once employed as 
book-keepers, or salesmen, or cashiers, or 
assistants in other capacities, are promi- 
nent in professional or business circles 
in other parts of the country, and it were 
but scant justice did we not make more 
than mere mention of some of those who 
gave years of their best youth to help 
in the cause of Phrenology and hygienic 
reform. 

One of these early assistants was Mr. 
Lester A. Roberts, of New York City, 
a cousin of Mr. S. R. Wells, and a gentle- 
man well known in commercial circles for 
talent and judgment of a high order. [le 
is a native of Connecticut, became con- 
nected with Fowlers & Wells in the sum- 
mer of 1847, and with the exception of a 
few intervals of absence remained in the 
New York office until 1866. He soon rose 
to a place of the first responsibility, and 
contributed, by his previous varied ex- 
perience and excellent judgment, to the 
growth and success of the business. On 
leaving the old placz he entered as a part- 
ner the map-publishing firm of Colton & 
Company, which was soon afterward ex- 
tended to the production of art litho- 
graphs. 
mained until the present time. 

Mr. Roberts is a writer for the press, 
articles from his pen having appeared in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and in 
the daily newspapers from time to time 
on topics of practical interest. As aman 
of affairs and a writer, he is distinguished 
for the breadth of his information and 
the calmness of his reasoning. 
associated in the organization of the In- 
stitute of Phrenology, and is one of its 
trustees ; strongly believing in the utility 
of its mission and desirous of rendering 


In this connection he has re- 


He was 


that utility more conspicuous and under- 
stood by the masses, he warmly co-oper- 
ates in every measure that would extend 
its influence. 

Dr. Charles Shepherd, proprietor for 
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of the 
Columbia 


twenty years well-known 
Turkish - baths Heights, 
Brooklyn, was connected as a business 


past 


on 


assistant with this office prior to his es- 
tablishment of the popular system of 
bathing that bears the name of its deri- 
At Mr. Wells’ suggestion Dr. 
Shepherd became interested in the sub- 


vation. 


ject, and went to Europe for the purpose > 


Lester A, 


of investigating the method pursued by | 


the Orientals. 
the 


country. 


He it was who set up 
first Turkish- bath known in this 

Another of these business assistants was 
Mr. Rodney D. Wells, now Postmaster of 
St. Louis, Mo. He was in the New York 
phrenological office during several years, 
and at length went Westward and settled 
in St. Louis, where he conducted a large 
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business until his appointment to the 
office of Postmaster. 

Well known in the book trade of the 
city is Mr. Albert Turner, whose connec- 
tion with the business has nearly attained 
the mature experience of twenty - one 
Mr. Fair 
Haven, Cayuga County, N. Y., where his 


years. Turner was born at 


parents were born and still reside. 
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His grandfather, Isaac Turner, was one 
of the pioneer settlers of that part of the 
State, and was for thirty years the Squire 
of the town and counsel of the people in 
He at- 
tributes the development of his character 


all legal and technical matters. 
to the careful and conscientious training 
of his mother, who was an earnest mem- 
ber of the old Scotch Covenanter Church. 
This, with other excellent home-surround 
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ings, did much toward keeping him proof 
in after years against many of the tempta- 
tions that assail young men when abroad 
in the world and striving for themselves. 
He obtained the most of his schooling 
under the disadvantage of living a mile 
and a half from the district school, and 
having to spend his summers engaged in 
farm work. Notwithstanding this he be- 


ALBERT 


gan at an carly age to teach the winter 
schools of the neighborhood, and attended 
three terms in the Red Creek Academy. 
Subsequently he went to Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and attended the Eastman 
ness College, where the thorough course 


Busi- 


of training in the principles of business 
practice given in that deservedly popular 
institute, helped to establish the founda- 
tion for his success in business life. 





Turner, 
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Finishing his studies there in the spring 
of 1864, he came to New York, bringing 
a letter of introduction from his grand- 
father to the late Mr. Samuel R. Wells, 
who soon after made a place for him 
Office 
assistant and boy of all work. 


in the Phrenological as general 
Commenc- 
ing thus at the bottom of the ladder, by 


faithfulness, combined with natural tal- 








ent, he mastered the details of the pub- 
lishing business, and step by step has 
been promoted to the position he now 
holds as Treasurer and Manager of the 
Fowler & Wells Company. 

In 1879 he married Miss Sarah C. Bar- 
ton, an intelligent lady, who, like him- 
self, is deeply interested in Phrenology, 
Health, Temperance, and other reform 
atory matters. 
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He has been for many years a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, and conducts 
a Union Sunday-school in the place of 
his residence, Passaic, N. J. 

Shorthand reporting early commanded 
the attention of Fowlers & Wells. With 
so much lecturing, book-making, busi- 
ness and literary correspondence as their 
work involved, they were compelled to 
obtain the best clerical assistance; and 
when the invention of Isaac Pitman was 
introduced into this country, it was wel- 
comed by none more gladly than by the 
proprietors of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. They obtained the services 
of shorthand amanuenses, and awak- 
ened the attention of the business com- 
munity tu the value of the art in mercan- 
tile affairs, for years publishing and cir- 
culating the best text-books relating to it. 
Their office became a training-school 
where many of the best phonographers 
known in the courts, in literature, and in 
the records of legislation were fitted for 
their useful capacities. Of these Mr. 
George R. Bishop has become prominent 
as a writer on shorthand improvements. 
One, Mr. S. T. Burnham, of Chicago, is 
now an astronomer of world-wide fame. 
Another, Mr, Edmund T. Davis, has 
achieved high reputation for ability. 

Mr. T. J. Ellinwood, who has reported 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons since 1858, was 
previously a reporter in the Phrenological 
Office; so was Mr. William Anderson, 
prominent in New York City as a law re- 
porter, and for years connected with one 
of the leading journals. Edward Hayes, 
employed long in the Treasury Depart- 
ment; Joel English, Secretary of the 
Etna Fire Insurance Co., at Hartford, 
Conn.; R.C. Schultz, now practicing medi- 
cine in New York, and E, S. Belden, also 
a physician, but in California, may be 
said to have been graduated from the 
phonographic department of Fowler & 
Wells. James Andem, the confidential 
secretary to a public official in Washing- 
ton for years, accompanied Messrs. Fowler 
& Wells during their professional tour 
in this country and Europe. 

Some, receiving their first impulse from 
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the friendly counsel of their employers, 
have made their practice of shorthand 
the viaduct to reputable position in jour- 


| nalism and law, or in medicine, or in the 


pulpit. One of these is Mr. John P. Jack- 
son, who has been for several years in the 
foreign service of the 7he New York 
Herald, and is one of that paper’s most 
valued correspondents. Another, Mr. 
C. J. Hambleton, is an enterprising lawyer 
in Chicago. Another, Mr. Samuel Bar- 
rows, left the office to take an important 
position in the office of the Secretary of 
State at Washington, and later entered 
the Unitarian ministry, where his culture 
and literary capability have advanced him 
to the editorship of the Christian Regi's- 
ter of Boston. 

Still another is a clergyman, and an- 
other, Mr. J. T. Platt, is a professor at 
Yale University. 

Out of the Phrenological Office have 
gone many women trained and fitted for 
posts of responsibility, as amanuenses or 
writers. As a matter of fact, the profes- 
sional and business departments of Fowler 
& Wells have helped to place more wom- 
en in situations of distinguished useful- 
ness and independent self-support, than 
any other private business house in the 
country. 


CONCLUSION. 


When the brothers Fowler opened 
their first office in New York, the centre 
of business interests was the vicinity of 
Broadway, Nassau and Fulton streets, now 
far down town, and neighboring streets 
like John, Dey, Beekman, Park Place, 
Maiden Lane, Barclay, contained the pri- 
vate residences of many of New York’s 
best citizens. On the corner of Beekman 
and Nassau, in what, until within a few 
years, was a favorite landmark of old 
New Yorkers, Clinton Hall, American 
Phrenology had its head-quarters for 
eighteen years. An illustration of this 
building is given elsewhere in this arti- 
cle, as it appeared in the days of its pros- 
perity, and before the craze for tall towers 
surmounting nine or ten stories of stone 
and brick came in to crowd and darken 
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the narrow streets of down-town neigh- 
borhoods. The up-town movement of 
business following the growth of the 
population induced occasional changes 
of the Phrenological Office, but these 
changes were always made reluctantly, 


the old structures and build new and 
larger storehouses. At 308 Broadway, a 
little above the City Hall, the stay was 
ten years ; at 389 Broadway, eleven years. 
Then a considerable removal was deemed 
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decorates the exterior wall of the build- 
ing in which its business is conducted. 
While the specialty of publications relat- 
ing to human phrenology and physiology 
is vigorously maintained, the growing 


catalogue of the Company includes a 
and usually were in consequence of the de- | 
termination of land-owners to pull down | 


practicable, and 737 Broadway became 
the focus of the professional and booksell- | 


ing departments. After five years, a trans- 


fer was made to the present location, 753 | 


Broadway, a new and handsome build- | 


ing having 
Trustees of 


been erected here by the 
the Sailors’ Snug Harbor 
Fund. This location is central in its re- 
lation to the book trade, and many edu- 
cational and progressive interests. Near 
by is the Cooper Union, the most import- 
ant work of practical benevolence that 
New York has to show ; opposite that is the 
great pile of the American Bible Society. 
A few blocks below is the handsome 
structure of the New York University, 
and the fine Washington Square. A 
few blocks above is Union Square, with 
its historical monuments and _ beautiful 
surroundings. This quarter of the city 
has become the leading centre of retail 
business for dry-goods, art materials, and 
jewelry, and its old character as a resi- 
dent neighborhood is rapidly disappear- 
ing before the demands of the time. 

The Fowler & Wells Company was in- 
corporated on the first of March, 1884, 
under the general law for organizing 
joint stock companies. It is interesting 
to note the character of the changes in 
the firm style during the long continu- 
ance of the business. At first, or in 1835, 
it was O.S. & L. N. Fowler; in 1845, or 
ten years later, it became Fowlers & | 
Wells; in 1855, Fowler & Wells; in 1865, 
Samuel R. Wells; in 1875, S. R. Wells & 
Co.; then five years later the old title, 
Fowler & Wells, reappeared ; and finally 
The Fowler & Wells Company suitably | 





variety of topics, everything indeed that 
possesses a character of utility to the 
public. The list contains upward of two 
hundred books, among them an elaborate 
and highly-prized edition of the Greek 
Testament, a volume of poems by a pop- 
ular author, notes of American travel by 
a well-known English lady, an essay on 
sociology and economy, and so on. 

The throngs of busy people as they flow 
along the broad pavement of Broadway, 
contain many who linger near the en- 
trance of 753, to scan the display of attract- 
ive objects that fill the window. Inside, 
arranged on shelves and suspended on 
the walls, is the large collection of the 
Institute, the peculiarity of which draws 
many visitors, some from motives of study, 
some to spend a leisure half-hour in curi- 
ous observations. All, however, carry 
some impression that is likely to tarry in 
their recollection and bear fruit to their 
moral good in some respect. The books 
in the extensive and growing list of 
the _Fowler & Wells Company, the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and the other 
publications of the company, the profes- 
sional departments through which mem- 
bers of the company or its agents come 
into public and private contact with the 
people, have but one aim, the instruction 
and elevation of society. 

There is no backing or support of 
wealth behind this establishment; its 
projectors and proprietors have never 
aimed to amass fortunes, but have ex- 
pended their gains in the work and mis- 
sion to which they were devoted. The 
strength that has sustained this work for 
so many years and is its chief bulwark to- 
day is a moral force that has never failed 
to triumph over difficulties and crises, and 
will in all probability continue to triumph 
so long as the same grand purpose stimu- 
lates the brain and hand of those at the 
helm. 
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BY far too many theologians, demon- | 


stration in religion has been deemed 
superfluous. Reliable evidence, meaning 
probable, has been applied in its place, 
and while many scientists have set forth 
hypothesis as fact, some religious writers 
have kept facts in the background, be- 
cause not universally admitted. But if 
demonstration is the expression of truth 
by outward signs, then may it be regard- 
ed as placing man among the immortals 
of the universe. 

We ought not to regard immortality 
exclusive teaching of religion, 
more than the existence of God. Paul 
regarded the heathen as having a revela- 
tion in “nature sufficient to leave them 
without an excuse for their immorality. 
Warburton’s theory of the silence of the 
Old Testament on a state of future exist- 
ence, is as valid asa revelation with no 
Its back- 
ground is the supernatural ; of God, an- 
gels, and celestial intelligences mingling 
in Even the prohibi- 
tion of necromancy was a declaration of 
the soul’s life beyond the grave. The 
Great Leader told the Sadducean materi- 
alists that they did err in not knowing 
the Scriptures in their disclosures of a 
future state ; and there are many as blind 
as they in modern times, who make much 
pretension of biblical erudition, and yet 
regard the God of the Hebrew patriarchs 
as the God of annihilated beings. 

The realm of Nature abounds with 
suggestions of the life to come. They 
move over the earth, flutter in the at- 
mosphere, glow in the stars, speak from 
within to the utterances from without ; 
and leave the unbelievers of them as un- 
der the frown of Creation for their un- 
The phenomena de- 
ob- 


as the 


object for its bestowment. 


mundane affairs. 


natural neglect. 
manding our attention have been 
served in all ages, and have produced 


convictions in the rudest as well as the 
most cultivated minds; from the sombre 
Egyptian to the cultivated Greek, the 
adventurous Indian | 


stolid African and 








have understood them well as the 
Athenian Socrates or British Newton. 
There is what we call /xsténct, which, 
like the attractive power of the magnet, 
draws out the forces of all creatures to 
seek what is needful to their well-being. 
It does not act from forethought or de- 


as 


liberation, but from quick and decisive 
impulse. Reason but 
not so instinct; and hence the lower ani- 


often misleads, 
mals are safe examples in their several 
They enter 
upon existence with the ready skill of 
artificers, doing the best of work for 
themselves without the need of improve- 
ment. 
seeing the flies upon which 


orders to those above them. 


The spider weaves his web before 
he 
The chrysalis of a caterpillar, complete 
in its design, awaits the insect transform- 
ation; smooth in the inside, but stiff and 
knotty without, so that egress to the new 
world may be easy, while no foe pressing 
above can effect an entrance, there 
preparation for a change in its condition 
of renewed life, acting independent of 
The awkward tor- 
toise waddles to the shore, digs a hole 


feeds. 


IS 


prudential forecast. 


for its germinating eggs, covers it, levels 
it with the soil so carefully that all traces 
of it are concealed from dangerous eyes. 
The paper wasp builds its nest of paste- 
board which a skilled paper-maker might 
take as the product of one of his own 
craft ; yet these winged creatures have no 
knowledge of the qualities of the mate- 
rials so finely compacted, and served 
no apprenticeship to use them. They 
have no history of inventions; have 
never improved on the works of their 
predecessors; fabricating as skilfully to- 
day as when they first appeared upon the 
earth. 


“ Tell me why the ant, 

Midst summer's plenty, thinks of winter's want. 
By constant journeys careful to prepare 
Her stores ; and bring home the corny ear ; 
By what instruction does she bite her grain, 
Lest hid in earth and taking root again, 


It might elude the foresight of her care ? * 


The provident oversight of the 
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ator, without their mental forecasting, 
directs them to the fulfilment of their 
destiny. He deceives them not, and 
they are not deceived. By an inexplica- 
ble impulse the birds migrate in their 
season to better climes awaiting them. 


Their instincts are from God, and in hu- | 


man beings they are none the less from 
Him. “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; if it were not so I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you.” Ideas of God and a fu- 
ture state have never been reasoned into 
men; they may be said to be intuitive, 
and never can be reasoned out. Their 
influence is seen wherever humanity is 
found ; in the building of sacred temples, 
and in the forms of priestly orders and 
rites of worship. The background of them 
all was reality, and in their front was 
unmistakable realization; unseen forms 
beckoning them to a higher destiny, and 
impressions of the marvellous influencing 
imagination, hope, faith, and gorgeous 
Instinct in animals is of 
a prophetic character; it prepares them 
for contingencies sure to come; but in 
man his reason can judge of it, and, if he 


anticipation. 


does so reverently, he will see the hidden 
wisdom of the Supreme. Can the Being 
who would not deceive the dragon-fly in 
its pendent coffin, cheat so wondrous a 
creature as man in his highest impulses 
after perfection? Will He silence the Sib- 
yl-like voice within, evoked by Himself, 
the cry of the 7dea/ after the grand and 
the good, which, hearing the whispering, 
“ There are better things to come where 
time is not,” will still fecl after them and 
press on? The best, the wisest, and the 
happiest of the race have been those true 
to those impulses which they knew could 
not mislead or disappoint them. 


rHE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE 
BODY 
is another indication in the same line. 
St. Paul presents the true philosophy 
when he speaks of the inward and the 
outward man, the one the real person- 
age, the other but the tabernacle in 
which he dwells, and svon to be taken 
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down and laid away. The one is the 
agent, the other but the instrument; and 
like a mighty internal force capable of 
rending its movable covering. It gives 
to the outward its internal likeness, mak- 
ing the skull that “dome of thought and 
palace of the soul,” the indicator of its 
deathless tenant. It leaves its traces 
and impressions on the face, and as men- 


| tal improvement advances, and moral 








ideas become dominant, beams with be- 
When a 
sacred orator becomes as if inspired with 
his theme, how often have the hearers 
seen the countenance glow as with the 
splendors of the Old Shekinah? Soul- 
elevation will give an angelic expression 
to every look, and tone of the voice. 
How often has a holy radiance surround- 
ed the face of the expiring saint. It 
was but the glory shining through of the 
invisible realm. 


nevolence and _ spirituality. 


Instances have been 
known to the writer where the mourners 
around the bed have stood transfixed as 
on the Border Land of the Eternal. The 
arguments of many materialists go to 
prove that soul-health is dependent on 
bodily equipoise and well-ordered muscles 
and nerves; but in many cases the 
weaker the corporeal nature, the health- 
ier becomes the spiritual. “ Almost 
well,” were the last words of Richard Bax- 
ter. The profligate Earl of Rochester 
was convinced of the immortality of his 
soul, from the fact, that as his bodily 
faculties grew weaker, his mental grew 
stronger. The mightiest intellectual tri- 
umphs have been achieved by authors 
dwelling in feeble and diseased bodies 
like sceptreless kings in mean novels. 
Neander, Pope, Calvin, and Baxter were 
physical sufferers through life. The 
greatest conquests of soul have been 
gained over terrific forms of suffering in 
the flames, on the rack, and on the blood- 
reeking scaffold. Pain has tried its 
utmost on shrinking nerves, and with 
every frightful horror, but the inward man 
has soared above them with eagle eye 
and the seraphim’s song; yea, feeling it- 
self untouched by pain or decay. The 
same exhibitions are seen in another 
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which, for the 
nomenclature, we may call 


form, 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


In this condition the intellectual pow- 
ers act independent of the senses. There 
is vision with other eyes, and hearing 
with other ears than the corporeal. The 
real man, though in the body, seems to 
be out of it. There is life and motion, 
yet of a wholly abnormal kind. What 
would have been impossible in ordinary 
circumstances, becomes an accomplished 
fact. When a French Archbishop was 
in the seminary, he knew a young minis- 
ter who arose in the night, took pen and 
When- 
ever he had finished a page he read it 
aloud, but without the use of his eyes. 
He wrote most eloquently ; but when a 
sentence did not please him, he would 
erase and re-write it. The Bishop, to 
test his powers, put a stiff pasteboard 
under his chin so as 
script, but there was 


ink, and composed his sermons. 


to hide his manu- 
no interruption in 
the composition. Shakespeare’s Lady 
Macbeth is described as performing simi- 
lar operations. Dr. Abercrombic gives 
the case of an eminent lawyer, who, be- 
ing consulted respecting a very difficult 
lawsuit, after several days of intense 
thought, got up in his sleep and wrote a 
long paper. The following morning he 
told his wife that he had a wonderful 
dream, and that he would give anything 
to recover his train of thought. She had 
observed movements, and 
directed him to his writing-desk, where 
he found his opinions clearly and lumin- 
ously written. 


his strange 


If testimony can prove 
anything, there is abundant proof that 
there can be sight through other eyes 
than the physical; that there are soul 
eyes and soul-sensations above the mun- 
dane, which never terminate in their uses 
We get 
glimpses of them sometimes, enough to 
us that 
brain do not make up our two-fold being. 


through failure and decay. 


convince muscles, nerves, and 
PROPHETIC DREAMS 


open a very interesting realm for study 
in the same line. Men talk about them, 
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sake of a better | 
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about them, theorize about them ; 
think they have a key to unlock 
them; but if really honest, will confess 
there is much about them mocking their 
philosophy. The oldest records in the 
world, received as the history of fact by 
the Christian public, presents cases where 
the most remarkable events were fore- 
told, involving revolutions and dynasties. 
A venerable clergyman used to tell his 
friends, how his emigration from Europe, 
the city of his labors, and a view of the 
streets and houses, with the signs over 
the stores, were forecast before himin a 
night-vision. Years after the nocturnal 
disclosure, he crossed the ocean, sailed 
up a bay studded with islands, settled in a 
New England city, and was amazed at 
the display of islands, a river, wharves, 
houses, names on signs, and ships at 
anchor, which a mysterious power had 


write 
often 


laid before his soul’s eyes. Cicero, who 
was by no means credulous, tells us of 
two Arcadians who came to Megara, and 
took different lodging-places. The one 
appeared twice to the other in a vision of 
the night, first seeking aid, then as mur- 
dered ; and stating that his corpse would 
be taken early in the morning in a cover- 
ed wagon passing through a certain gate 
This dream agitated his 
companion, and going at the appointed 
hour, met the murderer with the wagon 
and body, and handed him over to the 
officers of the law. 

The dream of Mr. Williams of Corn- 
wall, who saw the of 
Chancellor Percival by Bellingham in the 
vestibule of the House of Commons, was 


out of the city. 


assassination 


fully related inthe London 77%mes of Au- 
The narrator dreamed the 
same thing three times. 


gust 16, 1829. 
The event was 
exactly according to the vision, as to 
The at- 
tempts at explanation are often 


time, place, and circumstances. 
more 
difficult to comprehend than an honest 
zeal tothe testimony afforded. Accord- 
ing to the Baconian method, facts should 
| always beat down hypotheses. 
PRESENTIMENT, 
| or a vivid inpression of events taking 
| place, or about to happen, has been much 
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commented upon. Like the providential 
government of the universe, which some 


deny because they can not reconcile it | 


with their ideas of what should become 
historical, many call such foreboding im- 
pulses, mere fanciful impressions Cal- 
phurnia’s warning to Julius Cesar, “ Be- 
ware of the Ides of March!” they would 
relegate to the pages of fairy tales. 
Yet if such skeptics would carry their 
negations to those who, in obedience to 
such disclosures, have been saved from 
great losses, dangers, and death, they 
would not wonder that they were proof 
against their scoffs. Professor Boehm, of 
Germany, often used to tell his friends 
how he owed his life to presentiments of 
threatening danger. When in company, 
he felt an uncontrollable impulse to arise 
and gohome. He yielded very reluctant- 
ly, and coming to his room saw nothing 
unusual. But the impression grew upon 
him with increasing force that he mus? 
remove his bed from its corner to another 
partof the room. The monitor gave him 
no rest; so calling his servant, the bed 
was removed. At midnight he heard a 
heavy fall, and arising, saw that a heavy 
beam, with much of the ceiling, had fallen 
where his couch had so lately stood. He 
had saved his life by timely compliance. 
If it be objected, that such impressions 
often come unattended with any import- 
ant result, the answer is, that there is a 
difference between a mere flitting fancy, 
and a strong grip on the caution of a man, 
his judgment, and his will. One may 
think he hears a knocking when he does 
not; but that is no proof that he may not 
hear the real sound of his door-bell. The 
lower animals may teach such a better 
lesson. Penetrated by the life around 
them, and in sympathy with the elements 
in which they move, they seem to learn 
easily the sign-languages of Nature’s un- 
rest and aroused inroads of wrath. They 
announce, when the sky is yet in smiling 
mood, the symptoms of anger. When 
the dwellers around Vesuvius sense no 
upheaving presaging of wrathful visita- 
tion, the nightingale prophesies like a 
sibyl in heart-rending notes, flutters over 


w 
wn 


the troubled depths; she seems to see 
gathering the forces of destruction. Ba- 
laam’s ass was empowered to see clearly 
where the prophet’s eyes were closed. 
Their instincts do not deceive them; and 
if the life of man is worth many of the 
feathered tribes, and there are unseen in- 
telligences behind our outer wall of ma- 


| teriality, is it irrational to suppose that 





in exceptional cases they should be per- 
mitted to touch our sense-bound eyes 
that we might escape to a place of safety ? 
Where some persons see facts in one di- 
rection, they forget to look in another; 
as the Siamese prince, certain that water, 
according to his experience, was a yicld- 
ing fluidity, was ready to punish the trav- 
eller who declared that he had seen 
and walked upon it as a solid. The in- 
yard senses of millions are never opened, 
through this perversity, to the wonders 
of the universe in which they live. 
TRANCE VISIONS 
have often arrested the attention of the 
people to the marvels of the world to 
come. In them the veil of materiality is 
folded up, and entrance given into their 
disclosures. These phenomena have been 
associated with hysteria and catalepsy: 
in which there is complete insensibility, 
rigidity, and loss of the power of volun- 
tary motion. Much has been considered 
deceptive and absurd, but there are 
many instances that defy all skepticism, 
and bring spectators to the border of the 
supernatural. The well-authenticated ex 
perience of William Tennent was not 
much inferior to that of St. Paul, who 
was caught up into Paradise and saw un- 
speakablethings. The world little knows 
how much of unwritten history lies unde: 
A relative of the 
writer gave hima particular account of 


these experiences. 


an aunt whona sick-bed sank away into 
the invisible; was pronounced dead_ be- 
yond all hope, but recovered, told of the 
surpassing glories she had seen ; and that 
she was permitted to come back for a 
short time to tell those dear to her what 
she had seen, and then hasten back to 
her abiding home. After a short time 
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she said she must leave them; and after 
they had sung a hymn about the land of 


pure delight, by her request, with a bright | 


smile departed beyond the veil. We 
have known other cases, on the most un- 


impeachable testimony, where deception | 


was utterly precluded, and the departure 
of the person so favored was like the en- 
trance of a guest into the most royal 
feast. Sometimes these experiences are 
given long before death to holy souls as 
a sort of prelude to the after-world of 
joy. In the “ Memorials of a Quiet Life” 
we have an interesting narrative of the 
acquireinents of the wife of the distin- 


guished Julius Hare in the realms of the | 


was the 
Hare, and she 


supernatural. Her husband 
brother of Archdeacon 


was a relative of the late Dean Stanley. | 


While she was in Southern Europe in 
1865, she seemed to draw near to the 
gates of Death. She became cold and 
rigid. Her arms were motionless; no 
beating of pulse or heart. Her face be- 
radiant, one smile succeeding 
another in her state of supreme beati- 
tude. She continued in this condition 


came 
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way to the court of the Great King. If 
man has a double nature, an immortal 
within the mortal, why should it be es- 
teemed improbable, but that in some fa- 
vored hours the scenes of earth may be 
withdrawn, and those of higher states of 
existence let down around the watchers 
on the outposts of Time? 

Some such experiences are given to 
quicken the soul in its upward travel. In 
the autobiography of Heinrich Stilling 
we have his record of such disclosures as 
given to his grandfather, Eberhard Still- 
ing. When this remarkable author was 
a boy, he was taken by his grandfather 
and aunt to procure wood in the forest. 
They took some refreshment with them, 
and coming to a verdant plain, at the end 
of which was a beautiful spring, the ven- 


| erable man left them, promising soon to 


sixty hours, when she somewhat revived. | 


Then she sank away into a deeper trance, 


in which she continued for a hundred and | 


twenty hours; then into another, in which 
she remained twenty-six hours. The 
French attendant insisted that she was 
dead. Physicians and nurses alike de- 
clared that all was over. During all this 


time her face glowed as that of an angel. | 


In her lucid intervals she spoke of seeing 
her departed friends, of being surrounded 
with angelic beings, and of wandering in 
scenes of indescribable beauty and mag- 
nificence. ‘No description,” says her 
nephew, “could be given of the unearthly 
beauty of her face, of her uplifted eyes, of 
her trembling hands clasped solemnly in 
prayer or raised in blessing.”” Such soul- 
ecstasy is often of a brief period, but it 
leaves its impress on the entire subse- 
quent life. Sometimes the subject is 
overpowered, as by a cloud of glory, and 
falls insensible to the ground; but on re- 
covery an abiding presence remains, mak- 
ing the earth look like a dark passage- 


return. After some time they heard his 
whistle, to which they replied. As he 
drew near them his countenance and de- 
meanor showed that something unusual 
had befallen him. They listened with 
wonder and falling tears to his strange 
recital. He had seen, he said, an un- 
earthly light; a beautiful landscape un- 
matched by anything on earth. The air 
was cool and filled with perfume. He 
saw before him ascending ranges of pa- 
latial structures, gardens, brooks, bushes, 
alcoves, beyond the power of description. 
Out of one of the most splendid man- 
sions came a celestial being, whom he 
recognized as his departed daughter-in- 
law, the mother of Heinrich. As they 
all wept, he continued, “Ah, glorious 
angel! She said to me, ‘ Father, yonder 
is our eternal habitation; you will soon 
Children, I shall die 
soon—how glad I am at the thought!” 
For succeeding weeks the pious old man 
seemed as if a stranger in his own house. 
He said, “I am very well, yet I have no 
rest; I can not be still anywhere. Just 
as if there was somethIng in me that im- 
pelled me ; I also feel an apprehension of 


come to us!’ 


The end 
The dear old man fell from 
the roof of his house, and was soon in 


which I know not the reason.” 


came soon, 


the beautiful abode awaiting him on high. 
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VISITATIONS OF THE DEPARTED 


are among these marvels of proof. It is | 
not difficult to sneer at all such state- | 
ments, and charge them to worn-out | 
superstition. But it were well to remind 
such, that one person’s ignorance is not 
the criterion of another’s knowledge. 
That such appearances have been, it 
would be utter recklessness to deny. | 
People often laugh to get rid of convic- 
tion, and deny what they half believe 
themselves—in company. They may as- 
sert their belief that once, when Time 
was young, the gates of Blessedness were 
not only ajar, but open, so that angels 
and the spirits of the just communed 
with their younger brethren ; but now the | 
ladder has been removed, and such im- 
mortal visitants'come no more. But no 
good reasons have been given why, 
since the apparition of Samuel came to 
Saul; Moses and Elijah appeared upon 
the mount to three apostles; and the 
risen saints after Christ’s resurrection ap- 
peared to many in Jerusalem—that was 
the last Divine wisdom would allow. 
Reasonable people should ask, “ What 
are the facts?” and then weigh them in 
the balances of probability. As in science, 
history, and religion itself, they will dis- 
cover error enough; so in narratives of 
the superhuman, they will meet with 
much untruth, yet in connection with 
much that is reliable. What has been, 
should not be deemed of impossible 
occurrence. Dr. Johnson, John Wesley, 
President Dwight, Oberlin, and others of 
great mental research, had faith in such 
apparitions. The celebrated Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham gives in the narrative 
of his life a remarkable instance. With a 
skeptical friend in Edinburgh, he en- 
tered into a covenant that he who 
died first, should, if possible, make known 
unto the survivor his experience in the 
invisible state. Years after, when on the 
continent of Europe, to his amazement, 
his former acquaintance suddenly ap- 
peared sitting by his side. Before a word 
was said Brougham fainted away. Soon 
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recovering, he noted the day and hour 
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when the spectre appeared. Many months 
after, the news arrived in the Scottish 
capital of his friend’s death in India, at 
the very time entered in his record. If 


| nothing came of this supposed visitation, 


his Lordship’s fainting away might be 
pleaded as its cause rather than result; 
but how account for the coincidence of 
time? It took months then for news to 
reach Britain from India; but when it 
came it verified the vision. 
cases, such visitations of the departed 
have been seen by relatives at the very 
period of their decease; and the testi- 
mony would be hard to disprove, but is 
usually attempted on the plea of a distem- 
pered imagination—which is but placing 
supposition in the place of fact, to get rid 
of a difficulty. The narrators of these 
marvels have not all been sickly, dis- 
eased, superstitious persons, but persons 
of robust intellectuality; generals, cap- 
tains of ships, authors, physicians, and 
active business men, as well as ladies of 
the utmost honesty. To ask why such 
visitations are not more common, is to 
venture into the unknown; inasmuch 
as miracles, preternatural and extra- 
ordinary events cease their office when 
the wonderment is gone. But if there is 
another and a higher existence in reserve 
for us, certainly it is in the line of In- 
finite benevolence to give us some in- 
stances of it, by drawing aside the curtain 
and affording us a view of what is on the 
other side. 


In numerous 


SUPERNATURAL DISCLOSURES OF THE 
RULING POWERS OF HEAVEN 


have often been given to appreciative 
subjects. These phenomena differ some- 
what from those we have already de- 
scribed. The visitors are not glorified 
humans, but the reigning Divine. The old 
Hebrew prophets speak of seeing not 
only some of the highest orders of the 
celestial, but of the Eternal One made 
manifest. Abraham, Moses, Joshua, and 
Daniel appear as witnesses. Let us 
consider some modern cases. The cele- 
brated Colonel Gardiner most earnestly 
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believed that Christ appeared to him in 
the solitude of his chamber; spoke to 
him, and in such a way, from the surpass- 
ing light around His person, as to throw 
him senseless to the floor. The result 
was a spiritual transformation analogous 
to that of St. Paul. A venerable man, 
remarkable for his devotion, whose word 
was never questioned, and whose life was 
a commentary on his Christian profession, 
gave the writer a similar account of him- 
self. The Holy One stood as before him. 
Light filled the room. He stretched 
forth his hands to clasp Him to his bosom. 
Does the reader ask, “ What came of 
it?” He answers, a changed life from 
evil to the highest good. 

The late President Finney was by no 
means a credulous man, but a man of the 
keenest intellect, and early inclined to 
scepticism. His conversion from the 
legal profession to that of the Gospel 
ministry, he narrates in his autobiog- 
raphy. “It seemed,” he says, “as if I 
met the Lord Jesus Christ face to face. 
. ... It seemed to me that I saw Him 
as I would see any other man He 
stood before me and I fell at His feet 
and poured out my soulto Him. .... I 
could feel the impression like a wave of 
electricity going through and tkrough 
me. It seemed to come in waves and 
waves of liquid love, for I could not ex- 
press it in any other way. It seemed like 
the very breath of God.” William Cow- 
per, John Flavil, William Tennent, and 
others, give us similar experiences. A 
venerable clergyman in 
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Massachusetts, | 


while meditating in his study, was heard | 


by his wife below, to fall upon the floor. 
She found him insensible, but with a rapt 
expression and beaming face; and upon 
his recovery seemed in a state of beati- 
fication too exalting for long continuance 
in his corporeal nature. Here again we 


anticipate incredulous smiles at state- | 
ments so entirely beyond the range of | 


Let it be 
so; but those who have been so favored 
can afford to let them alone in their cold, 
material isolation. 

Then there are the so-called 


the experience of objectors. 
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VIEWS FROM THE BORDER LAND. 


These are not the magnified creations of 
a distempered brain, but are wonderfully 
varied according to the character of the 
seer. They may be called visionary shad- 
ows; but they are the reflections of the 
substantials of the universe. If the more we 
get away from the material shell we get 
into the potentials, it is equally true that 
beyond the bodily eye lie the marvels of 
the upper realms. A little has been re- 
corded here, but the greater part remains 
unwritten. Death comes witha serious and 
awful aspect to mankind; yet to multi- 
tudes it has come with a smile and 
welcome; and the period of bodily 
dissolution has been the hour of su- 
premest bliss. Mere will has not been the 
agent, but a force behind it and a glorious 
attraction before it. The immortal 
within has been in the attitude of a 
jubilant guest to the court of the Great 
King. Lady Elizabeth Hastings was the 
marvel of her age in beauty and accom- 
plishments. Congreve called her the 
“ Divine Aspasia,” who “ without the least 
affectation consulted retirement, the con- 
templation of her own being, and that 
Supreme Being which bestowed it.” She 
led a life of seclusion, benevolence, and 
prayer. A painful surgical operation 
hastened her exit from time. A change 
came over her countenance, and her eyes 
lit up as she exclaimed in broken tones : 
“Bless me, O Lord! What is it that I 
see? Oh, the greatness of the glory that 
is revealed in me —that is before me!” 
Peard Dickinson exclaimed: “ Hark! do 
you not hear? They are come for me. 
Iam ready, quite ready. Stop, say no- 
thing but glory, glory!"" Robert Wilkin- 
son said: ‘Oh, what has the Lord dis- 
covered to methis night! Oh, the glory 
of God, the glory of God and heaven! 
Oh, the lovely beauty, the happiness of 
Paradise. God isall love, He is nothing 
but love! 
Mr. Adams, of the Gaboon Mission, said: 
“I hear music, beautiful music, the sweet- 
est melodies! I see glorious sights ; I see 
heaven. Wonderful, wonderful, wonder- 


Oh, help me to praise Him!” 
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ful things I see. Let me go. Oh, how 
beautiful!” We are well aware of the 
feeble attempts of scepticism to explain 
all this on natural principles. ‘“ The mind 
wanders in the hour of dissolution ; fancies 
that ruled the life, dominate in death; 
take the helm abandoned by the reason, 
and guide the dying down the rapids of 
decay.” Indeed, if so, how happens it 
that the the selfish, the 
miser, the drunkard, do not have these 
dying raptures? Why do they sink away 
of Bacchanalian 
Paradise: the disclosures of conquered 
kingdoms awaiting them ; palaces of gold 
opening their welcome doors; and why 
do not their faces glow in the light of 
opening gambling Baden-Badens, Jardin 
Mabilles, and Cremorne Gardens? No 
science explains such phenomena that is 
worthy of sober consideration. 


sensualist, 


shouting in view a 


rHE RECOGNITION OF 


FRIENDS 


DEPARTED 


is sometimes apparent in these dying 
The distinguished Hannah More 
stretched forth her hands and called by 
name a beloved sister long deceased. A 
distinguished physician in Boston, de- 
scribing the death of a lady in middle age, 
says: “After saying a few words, she 
turned her head upon her pillow as if to 
sleep ; then unexpectedly turning it back, 
a glow, brilliant and beautiful exceedingly, 
came into her features. Her eyes open- 
ing, sparkled with singular vivacity. At 
the same moment, with a tone of em- 
phatic surprise and delight, she pronoun- 
ced the name of the earthly one nearest 
and dearest to her, and then dropping her 
head upon her pillow as unexpectedly as 
she had looked up, her spirit departed to 
The physician, a man 
“The 


scenes. 


God who gave it.” 
of scientific eminence, then adds: 
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conviction forced upon my mind that | 


something departed from her body at 
that instant, rupturing the bonds of flesh, 
was stronger than language can express.” 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes speaks of a 
similar case, where the watcher of the 
dying had the consciousness that “ some- 
thing arose as if the spirit had made 


| 
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itself cognizant at the moment of quit- 
ting its mortal tenement.” Some years 
ago a number of instances were given in 
Appleton's Fournal of recognition in the 
hour of death. A family lost two daugh- 
ters ina few months. The younger, named 
Anna, when spending her last moments 
in talking about her teachers and friends, 
suddenly looked up with joy and surprise, 
and cried out, “Clara! Clara! Clara!” 
and in a few moments in silence, in which 
she seemed to behold her sister, breathed 
her last. 
younger brother, in his expiring hour 
raised his eyes to the ceiling as if seeing 
some remarkable object, and then said, 
“ How beautiful you are.” Then stretch- 
ing out his arms, said, “Come, and take 
me!" We give another case still more 
remarkable. Russel C , an active 
business man and a Christian, was killed 
in a railway disaster. His aged mother, 
living in another State, was in sucha 
dying state that it was deemed best not 
to inform her of the sad fate of her son. 
As the time of her departure drew near, 
while in the perfect use of her faculties 
on all subjects, she exclaimed, to the sur- 
prise of all, “ Russel is here!” ‘“ Why, 
no, he is not,” said the daughter. “ But 
he is,” she persisted, and expressed her 
unbounded joy in beholding him. 

We have thus far endeavored to build 
only on facts. Experiences are valid. If 
we Can not rely on consciousness, then let 
us construct our science on moonshine. 
We are much inclined to believe with 
Young, “What is here is shadow, but 
beyond is substance.”’ We do not believe 
that we are mere walking phantoms to 
the region of eternal nimbus. Let some 


A pious gentleman, who lost a 





| believe so if they can, but sure we are that 


in a short time they will wake up to find 
themselves mistaken, and mistaken where 
they might have known the truth, and 
where it was immensely desirable to be 
known. There a more un- 
worthy use of reason than for a human 
being to use it for the demonstration of 
his brutality, that he is only a combina- 
tion of matter and gas hastening to de- 
struction. It is an effort to discrown 


nevcr was 
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humanity and herd it with the simious 


quadrupeds and creeping insects. Guilt 
speaks of a future state in the most | 


fearful tones, and Virtue 
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gratifications; and both hope and fear 
look beyond the boundaries of matter. 
Something more than its suggestions 


proclaims | move in all of us, and its insignia blaze 


| 


it as the coronal of its attainments. | in the stars and glow in the panorama of 


The eloquent heathen Cicero main- | 
tained that there was a presage of im- 
mortality in every soul, but that it took | 
the deepest root in the most exalted | 
minds ; but yet in the lowest savage, the | 
wish for it is an argument ; for the natural 
longings often meet with their natural 


the creation all around us. 


“ Oh, listen, man ! 
A voice within us speaks that startling word, 
* Man, thou shalt never die!’ Celestial voices 
Hymn it unto our souls ; according lays, 
By angel voices touched, when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality.” 


JOHN WAUGH. 





THE GREAT COTTON CENTENNIAL. 


i evidence were needed by any one 
that the South has entered upon a 
new era of industrial and commercial 
prosperity, it would be only necessary to 
refer the sceptic to the great Exposition 
in New Orleans. The array of materials 
in the several gigantic buildings that 
were erected to celebrate the centenary 
of cotton, contains exhibits from all parts 
of the country, it is true, but the accumu- 
lation of Southern products, manufactured 
and natural, is an overwhelming demon- 
stration of a growing activity in all parts 
of the South. The people are beginning 
to realize the richness of the Gulf States 
in the sources of wealth, and are turning 
them to account in the thousand chan- 
nels of industry. 

It is claimed that the war almost de- 
stroyed the manufacturing spirit of the 
South. This is true in a degree, but 
prior to this war there had been a mark- 
ed reduction in the number of factories 
at work in several of the States, a decline | 
that had been going on for ten years. | 
Following the period of reconstruction, | 
there came a revival of manufactures, | 
especially in cotton, and during the past 
ten years the advancement, especially in | 
Georgia, North Carolina, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia, has been rapid. 

Georgia is the Empire State of the 
South as concerns manufactures. Its 
fine water-power has helped greatly to 
further these interests, and its mills are 





rapidly extending their facilities and ca- 
pacity. South Carolina comes next to 
Georgia, and the rapid development of 
the cotton industry in the South is prob- 
ably as well illustrated in this State as in 
Georgia. 

In 1880 there were fifteen mills in 
operation; in 1882, twenty-six, counting 
Graniteville and Vaucluse as one; in 1880 
there were 1,776 looms and 92,788 spin- 
dles; in 1882, 4,120 looms and 180,701 
spindles. The mills paid in wages in 
1880, $340,166, and employed 2,195 hands; 
in 1882 the wages paid were $728,900, and 
4,262 hands were employed. The capital 
invested in 1880 was $2,768,500; in 1882, 
$4,547,000. 

While cotton will continue to be the 
chief product of the South for a gener- 
ation to come, the growth of other in- 
terests within a few years points to their 
importance in the trade of the nation and 
of the world in the near future. The min- 
ing and manufacture of iron, for ins‘ance, 
has assumed a noteworthy character in 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

The Virginia iron works are among 
the oldest in the South, and the Trede- 
gar Works, of Richmond, played an im- 
portant part during the late war in sup- 
plying the Confederates with munitions 
of war; but the iron foundries and forges 
of Alabama are quite new, and the mak- 
ing of iron in that State at such cheap 
rates has naturally had the effect of en- 
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of goods in which iron enters as the chief 
or principal substance, and the result is a 
marked increase in the number of fac- 
tories devoted to stoves and hollow-ware, 
agricultural implements, plows, etc. The 
number of plows now made in a single 
Southern State, Georgia, very nearly 
equals the total number turned out in the 
South during the census year. 

Millions of foreign as well as of home 
capital are invested in the different en- 
terprises of Alabama, while in Tennessee 
the variety of commercial, agricultural, 
and industrial interests is not exceeded 
by that of any other Southern State. 
Having an advantage in large and con- 
venient water- ways for transportation, 
and large cities that have long been em- 
poriums of trade, this State was in the 
situation to profit by any revival of busi- 
ness activity. 

Memphis is one of the most important 
cotton-seed oil centres in the country, its 
six mills crushing the oil for a great por- 
tion of Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and other States. It is an important cen- 
tre in the South for slaughtering animals. 
{ts other more important industries are 
the manufacture of carriages and the saw- 
ing of lumber, there being no less than 
twelve saw-mills in the town. Nashville 
has nine carriage factories, and turns out 
more wagons, Carts, etc., than any city in 
the South. Its flour-mills are the most 
important in Tennessee, and grind a large 
proportion of the wheat crop of Central 
Tennessee. It is also an important lum- 
ber focus, cutting a great deal of the 
black-walnut and other cabinet woods 
used in the Western furniture factories ; 
it is, itself, a leading manufacturer of fur- 
niture and other wooden-ware, and a large 
producer of leather, and saddles, harness, 
etc. Chattanooga’s industries are con- 
fined principally to iron-foundry work, 
and the manufacture of cars and ma- 
chinery. 

It may be said with truth, that the vast 
resources of the South in minerals were 
practically unknown before the late war. 
Even as late as 1870 not a ton of coal was 
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couraging the manufacture of all classes 
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mined in Georgia; but in 1880 the cen- 
sus reports 150,000 tons. In Alabama, 
11,000 in 1870, and in 1880, 322,000 tons, 
and for the States of Alabama, Georgia, 


Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
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West Virginia, the coal output rose from 
goo,o00 tons to 3,70c,000 tons. There 
were in 1870 but 40,000 tons of iron ore 
mined in Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, and in 1880 
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there were 575,000—an increase of more 
than 1,200 per cent. Great as the gains 
were, they have been far exceeded in the 


years that have elapsed since the census 
was taken. 
The mining products ®f the Mississippi 
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structures even larger than those of the 
Centennial at Philadelphia would be re- 
quired to accommodate the exhibits prof- 
fered by foreign and home manufacturers. 

Briefly describing the chief erections, 
we give attention first to 


Tuk Unirep Srates Buitpine. 


Valley, as reported by the census of 1880, 
were valued at $175,154,000, of which a 
large proportion were from the Southern 


States. 

The New Orleans Exposition, like all 
other exhibitions, is a natural outcome of 
popular enterprise, a laudable desire on 
the part of those who have helped to build 
up their section in the enterprises of hu- 
man economy. Opening in December, 
it celebrates the first centennial anniver- 
sary of the cotton industry, and is prop- 
erly called the Cotton Centennial, as one 


hundred years ago, the first shipment 


abroad of raw cotton was made, the 
quantity being equal to about one bale of 
the present export. When the manage- 
ment had decided upon the location of the 
buildings, and had fairly considered the 


scope of the undertaking, it was found that 


THE MAIN BUILDING. 
This is the largest of the kind ever 
erected. It is 1,378 feet long by 905 feet 
wide, without courts, and has a continu- 
ous roof composed largely of glass, so 
arranged as to afford an abundance of 
light without subjecting the interior to 
the direct rays of the sun. Within, the 
view is unobstructed. From one side or 
corner of the building to its opposite, the 
interior showing all the phases of in- 
dustrial activity is seen. There are no 
partitions, and the lofty pillars supporting 
the roof, present no impediment to one’s 





vision. The interior is surrounded by 
wide and spacious galleries, twenty-three 
feet high, which are reached by twenty 
elevators and by convenient stairways. 
The machinery department occupies a 
space of 1,378 feet long by 300 feet wide, 
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within the main building, and has an ex- 
tension added in iron 350 feet long and 
150 feet wide, for heavy machinery, de- 
scribed under the heading of Factories and 
Mills. From the galleries overlooking more 
than two miles of shafting can be seen 


‘yuh ARI 


driving every known character of ma- 
chinery. Music hall, with a seating capac- 
ity for 11,000 people, a platform capacity 
for 600 musicians, and a mammoth organ 
built to order for the exposition, occupies 
the centre of the interior. The main build- 
ing will contain general exhibits. 


THE UNITED STATES BUILDING 


is devoted to the U.S. and several State 
exhibits, and is 885 feet long by 565 feet 
wide. Atthe time of the adoption of the 
plans it was supposed that the main build- 


THE GREAT COTTON CENTENNIAL. 
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became so numerous, that the necessity 
for additional accommodations became 
imperative, and the management deter- 
mined upon the erection of a structure 
specially for the United States and State 
exhibits. 





GALLERY. 


The Government exhibition is of itself 
very large, each department having its 
distinctive place. The department of 
State shows samples of cotton, wool, 
arid cosmos fibres, and of the fabrics 
made from them, from all parts of the 
world, arranged in continental groups 
representing the geographical divisions of 
the world’s commerce, etc. The Post- 
Office department exhibits the improve- 
ments in mail facilities, and a branch 
office in the building for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors, is to show the practical 


Factories AND MILLS. 


ing, in conjunction with the horticultural 
hall and such minor outside buildings as 
were necessary, would afford ample space 
for all exhibits ; but the interest in the Ex- 
position had become so widespread, and 
the inquiries and applications for space 


workings of the postal system. The 
Treasury department exhibits coast sur 
vey, light-housing, life-saving service, 
customs, internal revenue, engraving, 
printing, etc. The War department shows 


arms, ordnance, engineering, medical, 
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surgical, and hospital services, progress in 
The Navy department shows 
naval arms, ordnance, projectiles, torpe- 
does, dynamo-electric machines for firing, 
models of war vessels ancient and mod- 
ern, The Interior department has 
everything pertaining to the inventions 
and improvements in American indus- 
tries and to the history, customs, and 
habits of the aboriginal races, etc. The 
United States Fishery Commission, the 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Education, and es- 
pecially the Smithsonian Institute, are 
fully represented. In addition to the Gov- 
ernment, the collective State exhibits and 


yy 
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same, etc. 


etc, 
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| in which the most delicate flowers from 
the far South grow and bloom in brilliant 
perfection. Tropical fruits in the various 
stages of growth are exhibited. 

ART GALLERY. 

This is 250 feet long by 100 wide—an 
elegant structure, built of iron, and so 
arranged for mounting, accessibility, and 
light as to present the best effects, and 
with ample accommodation for as large a 
collection as was ever exhibited on this 
hemisphere. 

MACHINERY AND 





PROCESSES. 
| The building devoted to the large 
} machines, or combinations of machinery 
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PLAN or THe Exposition Grounps aNnpD Site, 


the general educational display is located 
in this building. 


THE HORTICULTURAL HALL 
is 600 feet in length and 194 feet wide, 


the largest conservatory in the world. It 


is substantially built as a durable struc- | 


ture, becoming, by arrangement with the 
city, a permanent feature of the Park. It 
is located on high ground in the midst of 
a live-oak grove. Surmounting the cen- 
tre is a tower, 90 feet high, roofed with 
Beneath this tower, in constant 
play, is a grand fountain. 20,000 plates 
of on 
tending through 


glass. 
shown tables ex- 
the hall, and around 
the hall are arranged an infinite variety 
of rare tropical and semi-tropical plants, 
There is a trop- 
ical hothouse, 250 long by 25 feet wide, 


fruit will be 


flowers and shrubbery. 


| for accomplishing certain kinds of in- 
| dustrial production, is styled “ Factories 
| and Mills,” and is an extension of Machin- 
| ery Hall. It isa large iron building, 350 feet 
| long by 120 feet wide. In it cotton is 
shown in all stages of manipulation from 
| the boll to the bale, the newly invented 
| * Cotton Pickers, Openers, and Lappers,” 
as well as the various and complex ma- 
chinery for ginning, cleaning, baling, and 
compressing, being in constant operation 
| during the day. The supply of ficld cotton 
| for this purpose will be abundant. Here 
| also are the various kinds of machinery 
used inthe rolling of cane and manufact- 
| ure of sugar,and in the harvesting and mill- 
| ing of rice. Various kinds of factory and 
mill machinery for wood working, brick 
and tile making, etc., are located in this 
structure. Adjacent to this building is a 
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line of saw-mills, extending toward the 
river. Besides, there are fully twenty other 
buildings, among them the Mexican build- 
ing is an imposing affair, costing about 
$200,000. 

The location of the Exposition is a 
pleasant and convenient one, it being the 
City Park, a fine area of picturesque land 
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lying between St. Charles Avenue on the 
north and the Mississippi River, and 
covering about 247 acres. The buildings 
have an eastern frontage toward the main 
part of the city. Access to all sides of 
the grounds is provided by an electric 
railway. 
H. S. D. 


CHARACTER IN CANES. 


‘¢ A MAN is known by his walk,” says 

one of old, and the observer of 
human nature finds no difficulty in ac- 
cepting the statement, for walking does 
express much that lies in character. 
Now comes one, and has something to 
say regarding the relation of a cane to 
the mental peculiarities of him who carries 
it. Wecan readily believe much that he 
says, although his statements may not 
possess the diacritical stamp of the care- 
ful scientific observer. A writer in one 
of the Philadelphia newspapers has been 
interviewing a dealer in walking-sticks, 
and thus presents his views on a subject 
that, in a business way, is of chief import- 
ance to him: 

“ There is more character in sticks, hats, 
and boots than in any other portion of a 
man’s attire. Now, just you stand and 
watch a minute. See, here comes an 
eminent lawyer. He’s got a strong, sound 
malacca cane, with a bone or ivory handle. 
Do you see, he 
grasps it firmly about three inches below 


Notice how he carries it. 


the handle and holds it before him, giving | 


it a little downward jerk every now and 
then? It is just as he employs his hand 
when laying down the law. He doesn’t 
want that cane to walk with; he is 
upright and strong. He just carries it to 
emphasize his thoughts with, and he 
would feel quite lost without it. Now 
observe this dudish fellow coming along, 
with a useless little bit of a cane with a 
fancy head. Isn’t it exactly a counter- 
part of himself? Thin, but without pith; 
plenty of varnish, but no backbone. Look 
at its fancy handle. Isn’t that like his 
head ? 


Now take a look at this big fel- 


' . . 
| thing to employ his hands. 





low walking along with his head up, 
poised well on his broad shoulders, swing- 
ing an ugly-looking club that appears to 
have seen service. He looks as if he'd 
knocked about a bit, too, and I'll bet that 
old stick he carries has seen him through 
many a trouble.” 

“ How came you to observe these things 
so closely?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve been in the 
walking-stick business for a long while, 
and I s’pose I kind o’ notice who buys 
certain sticks. I can tell you one thing: 
that I can generally pick out the kind of 
stick a customer is going to purchase. A 
doctor or a lawyer will choose a strong, 
straight cane, with a well-shaped handle ; 
a clergyman will probably buy a thick and 
heavy natural stick, with which to enforce 
his doctrines, if he belongto the muscular 
Christian order, or a dark-colored, charac- 
terless, manufactured stick if he is of the 
meek and unopinionated sort. A young 
student wants a thick, straight stick with 
a heavy ferule, and he carries it as though 
he were going to fight his way through a 
crowd with it. If a man comes to me 
and picks up the first stick he sees and 
buys it, I put him down as a scientific 
man. He only carries a stick for some- 
If he didn’t 
he would probably bite his nails. Some 
men want strangely-shaped sticks of 
natural wood, or canes made from odd 
materials. These as a rule are men of 
weak natures but original thought. Their 
weakness shows itself in some eccentric 
piece of costume, as often as not, in the 
1 sell more light, fancy 
canes than anything else, because a swell 


choice of a cane. 
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or dude, or whatever you like to call him, 
is always changing his style and so needs 
Now the man who 
buys astrong, flexible cane is generally of 
a cruel As he goes along the 
street you may notice him making feints 
at everything he meets and, whenever he 
can, striking things. He likes to see his 
cane cling round a post, he likes to hear 
it whanging throughthe air. If he is out 
in the country he will cut off numberless 


a change of stick. 


nature. 


flower heads or blades of grass, and if he 
owns a dog or a horse, he will be ever- 
lastingly trying the strength of his cane 
upon it,” 

“ Do ladies buy sticks of you ?” 

“Oh, yes. And they have their char- 
acteristic likes and dislikes as well 
Some young ladies had a craze for 
canes a little while ago. By and by the 
fashion is coming in again. The ladies 
wanted a long, straight cane of malacca 
ornamental wood. It had to 
have a long ferule of ivory, or some pre- 
cious metal, or even stone, as agate, onyx, 
or cornelian, about four to six inches long, 


as 
men. 


or some 





““MAMMIE IN 


T is a great many years since I was a 

child. I sit here by my window in a 
cushioned arm-chair and look at the 
little children playing in the street, and 
try to realize how long ago it was that I, 
a child myself, and smaller than any I 
see there, was hurt in a way that may 
seem trivial enough when told, and yet, 
which never been forgotten 
through all these long and busy years. 

There were a dozen of us playing to- 


has once 


gether—the very game going on now in 
the street below—* Mammie in a-wadin’! 
Mammie in a-wadin’!"’—one improvised 
by poor children with few playthings and 
limited leisure for pastime. Its popu- 
larity is proved by its survival for more 
than half a century, and the words with 
the old familiar cadence seem only an 
echo from that far-away time—that still, 
beautiful June evening, when, after a day 
spent in cutting carpet-rags and hem- 
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and a straight handle ornamented with 
carvings of ivory, or embossed and en- 
graved if gold or silver. 
to be an ornamental tassel of silk or 
morocco leather. These canes added a 
sort of dignified’ air to a tall lady, but 
were not so becoming to one of short pro- 
portions. Elderly ladies frequently pur- 
chase crutch-handled sticks, and they 
are very particular in their choice of a 
wood or cane. 

“ But the most amusing kind of a lady 
is the who affects the 
Nothing satisfies 


There had also 


customer one 
masculine character. 
her but her short, stumpy cane, about 
two feet long, with a bone, ivory, or 
silver handle, like ahunting-crop. These 
ladies generally have a dog, either some 
kind of a terrier or one of a very large 
breed. 
as a rule, a man’s stand-up collar, with a 
jaunty bow and a cut-away jacket. I tell 
you, it does one good to see them step 
outon the street and whistle their dog 
after them. They capture all the men’s 
hearts, and they know it.” 


They wear round Derby hats, and, 


A-WADIN’!”’ 


ming crash towels, I found a chance to 
run out of doors and join the noisy, 
shouting group, making the street ring 
with their merriment. What our play 
lacked in frequency and variety we made 
up in noise and vigor, and I, with cramped 
back and stiffened fingers, feeling like a 
prisoner released from a cell, was enjoy- 
ing it more than any of them. Before 
ten minutes had gone by, I heard a harsh, 
staccato voice, the 
house this minute and go to bed!” I 
can at this the thrill of 
anguish which struck through my small 
soul as those terrible words rang out 
louder even than my companions’ shouts. 

With many children it is almost in- 
stinctive to demur and delay, even if they 
| do not dare to actually disobey any dis- 
| agreeable command. I had been differ- 
ently trained. I never even realized that 
| remonstrance was possible. This was one 


“Ellen, come into 


moment feel 
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of the very few times in my life when | | 
did attempt to oppose a will stronger | 
than my own. I struck my hands to- | 
gether in positive anguish. “Oh, mother! | 
mother!” They were the only words I 
could utter, even if the look upon my 
mother’s face had not been sufficient to 
paralyze my tongue. I went into the 
house as I was told. I went to bed, and 
never, through the manifold sorrows of 
maturer years, have I shed bitterer tears 
than for hours I poured out upon my pil- 
low. The breath of the June roses floated 
into the open window of my little attic 
bedroom. The full moon flooded it 
with light. I could distinguish every 
word shouted by the children. I could 
tell by their voices whose turn it was to 
be “ Mammie,” and how deep and danger- 
ous had grown the “wadin’.” But for 
me, all joy and hope had gone out of the 
world. I have suffered much through 
life, as is the lot of mortals, but never 
more than then, in proportion to years 
and circumstances. It was not wholly 
the disappointment of losing the hour’s 
play upon which I had set my heart, 
though that for a child was bitter enough 
to bear. But the whole experience was 
a complete and awful revelation of an 
injustice, and even cruelty, against which 
my childish nature rose in rebellion. 

I was the last of many children, all of 
whom had been early sent into the world 
to earn a living for themselves. Years of 
poverty, privation, and hard work had 





produced upon my mother that most dis- 
astrous of all results—a souring of tem- 
per and hardening of heart. Doubtless, 
she had a mother’s natural love for her 
youngest born, but she had no time or 
strength to spend in showing it. The 
rasped and tired nerves continually as- 
serted themselves. On that day she had 
been particularly irritated. It was one of 
those occasions, familiar to all house- 


keepers, when from the kindling of the | 
| consciousness of unbearable pain, whose 


morning fire to the straining of the 
night’s milk, everything had gone wrong. 
I was sorry for her as well as for myself. 
I was almost always feeling sorry for my 
poor perplexed and troubled mother. 


The noise of the children in the street 
increased her irritation. No doubt the 
ten minutes which elapsed before she in- 
terrupted our game, were minutes of 
heroic endurance to her, every nerve 
quivering in protest against our noise. 
But it was only in later years that I 
thought of these things. At that time I 
cried out in agony against the wickedness 
of making me—innocent as I was of any 
wrong, sympathetic as I felt for all her 
troubles, patient and faithful as I had 
been through long tedious hours to hate- 
ful tasks--of making me suffer because 
her irons would not heat; because she 
had broken a pitcher; because she had 
burnt her hand; because her world was 
a wretched, miserable place, and the joy- 
ous light-heartedness of ours jarred upon 
her tired body and discouraged soul. 

It’s sad for a child to have no remem- 
brance of a mother, no happy recollec- 
tions-of childhood; but sadder still, it 
seems to me, the recollection of such a 
childhood as mine. I was still young 
when my mother’s weary hands were 
folded in an eternal rest. Many of the 
cares which she had found so heavy, 
rolled from her shoulders upon mince. 
The burden was no easy one. I sym- 
pathized more with her—-consequently 
sorrowed more for her—as the years went 
by. I learned the secret of her discon- 
tented life and early death. When my 
own children were born in the old home- 
stead, when sickness came and my hus- 
band died and the crops failed, through the 
cold of winter and the droughts of sum- 
mer, I have in imagination, as well as in 
grim reality, lived over again my mother's 
life. But never once have I forgotten 
that long-ago June evening, the color of 
the moonlight, the smell of the roses, 
the shouts of the children—white-haired 
men and women now, all there are left 
of them—and the convulsed little mortal 
upon the bed, whose present was only a 


future seemed hopeless, and darkened by 


| the blackness of endless wrong and tyr- 


anny. Never once have I failed to apply 
its lesson to my own children. 
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The sorrows of childhood are neither 
trivial nor imaginative. They are as 
great in size, as painful in intensity, 
sometimes as vital in consequences as 
those of mature manhood, as the child's 
figure is as perfect as the man’s, though 
lacking the man’s proportions. The sense 
of justice is as strong—it seems some- 
times even stronger—than in maturer 
years. And every child born into the 
world has certain inalienable rights 
which every grown man and woman is 
bound to respect. 

Hosts of tired, tormented, housekeep- 
ing mothers! how it wearies one even to | 


think of your monotonous, miserable 
days, wading almost beyond your depth 
in poverty, or sickness, or drudgery, often 
all combined, seeing no sunshine any- 
where, except by faith on the eternal 
shore which lies beyond this seemingly 
limitless ocean—try for your own sakes 
and for those of your little children, to 
keep a steady footing in the tide of 
trouble which often threatens to over- 
whelm you. You can not save them if 
you sink yourselves, and the mother 
should be the one in which the child can 
always most safely trust. 
C. B. LEROW. 


SKETCHES OF ORGANIC EXPRESSION. 


teen new symbolical chart described 

in another part of this magazine, 
contains a rich field for suggestion and | 
reflection. Many of the designs are en- 
tirely new, and more accurately represent 
the action of the powers or faculties of | 
the mind than any designs heretofore pub- | 


discussion of it ; not proceeding to blows, 
which is the low or brutal phase of the 
organ exercised, but each earnestly insist- 
ing that his view of the subject is correct, 
and endeavoring by a vigorous argument 
to demonstrate it. 

In No. 3 we have an exhibition of the 





CoMBATIVENESS. 


lished. For instance, the accompanying | 


sketch, numbered 6 in the common or- 
der, represents the action of Combative- 
ness. Such a scene is not of unusual oc- 


currence in the counting-room or busi- | 
ness office of the day, where two gentle- | 


men taking opposite sides on a certain 
question become somewhat warm in their 


FRIENDSHIP. 


influence of the faculty of Friendship, or 
as it is frequently termed, Adhesiveness, 
because it inclines people in whom it is 
strong to join in personal association 
with others. In the engraving, two gen- 
tlemen arm in arm are walking on the 
street, engaged in familiar talk. Their 
attitudes show attention and interest. We 
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can imagine that they have just descend- 
ed the steps of the entrance to the house 
in the background, that may be used as 
the head-quarters of a club, that well- 
known institution of society in our larger 
cities, where gentlemen approach each 
other in close companionship. 

The design marked 12 is a capital il- 
lustration of a common phase of the 
action of Approbativeness, as observed in 





APPROBATIVENESS, 


polite society. The artist has caught the 
attitude and movement with singular 
fidelity, of a lady and two gentlemen at a 
moment when the faculty is excited and 
producing its special effect upon the con- 
duct. Notice the very gallant demeanor 
of the gentlemen in their salutation to 
the lady they have met in the park, and 
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| note also the coy gratification with which 
| the lady responds to their greeting. Her 
lithe pose, the sideward inclination ofthe 
| head, and the manner in which the fan is 
held, show unmistakably the pleasure she 
feels by the courteous attention given by 
her passing acquaintances. In the fore- 
ground is the bird of varied plumage that 
is usually set forth as a symbol of van- 
ity, an excessive manifestation of Appro- 
bativeness. 

In number 8, the jolly bon-vivant tells 
| the story of appetite, when permitted to 


| 








ALIMENTIVENESS. 


develop into a powerful, over-mastering 
organ. Alimentiveness strong gives fond- 
ness for the pleasures of the table, the 
| foods and drinks of the versatile caterer ; 
| and unless checked, epicurean habits are 
| formed that lead inevitably to disease and 
| death. 

In the complete chart, the coloring 
i lends an effect to these designs that is 
| not seen in the plain print of our engrav- 
ings. 








MONARCHY ADDRESSING REPUBLICAN- 
1sM.—How to address the head of our 
Government seems to be something of a 
puzzle to foreign monarchs; and they are 
far from agreed. In writing to the Presi- 
dent her Majesty usually makes use of 
the constructively patronizing formula of 
“My Good Friend.” Kaiser William, in 


congratulating General Grant on the | 


American centenary, wrote “Great and 
Good Friend,” which strikes one as much 
better than the British formula. The 


Emperor Francis Joseph began his letter 
| with “Honorable and Dear Friend,” 
| while the Czar said simply, “ M. le Presi- 
| dent.” The Czar perhaps showed the 
| best taste of all, for the other monarchs, 
| by using an out-of-the-way form of ad- 
| dress, seem to show that they thought cf 
| beginning with “ My Brother,” but on re- 
flection decided that they could not quite, 
and so hit on acompromise. The ques- 
| tion is a serious one, and might worthily 
| engage the mind of a Chesterfield. 
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THE SANITARY SURVEY OF A HOUSE. 


i be following notes are from the pen 

of a practical observer, as communi- 
cated to the Sanitary News, of Chicago. 
Although of an official stamp, they contain 
such counsel as every housekeeper should 
be willing to accept and use as far as pos- 
sible. Did people as a general rule ex- 
ercise reasonable care in the hygienic re- 
lations of their houses or apartments, they 
would escape, not only diseases of an 
epidemic nature, but almost entirely the 
common fevers that are especially prev- 
alent in spring and fall: 


In every village, town, or city, there are | 


buildings denominated by the older and 
more superstitious residents of the place 
“ haunted houses ”; that is, some murder, 
crime or mystery is so connected with 
the history of the house as to bring it 
into disrepute, and the spirits of the de- 
parted are supposed to hover around the 
house and make it untenantable. And 
so there are in every village, town, or city, 
certain houses which, by reason of their 
history, may well be called by sanitarians 
haunted. In some, whole families have 
been swept away by consumption, caused 


by dampness of the soil under and around | 


the dwelling ; or, in others, faulty plumb- 
ing or foul surroundings have caused the 


death of the younger members of the 


household from diphtheria or some other | 


filth disease. 

it be if the 
spirits of the departed would warn pros- 
pective tenants away from these fated 
dwellings, or induce the owners to set 


Fortunate, indeed, would 


| their houses in order, and to look well to 
| the surroundings. But there are no 
| ghostly monitors to point out the un- 
| healthy houses or sites, hence we must 
| look to those more tangible mentors, our 
| local health authorities, to perform this 
kindly work. 

Recognizing, then, that an important 
duty to be imposed upon health boards is 
| the proper inspection of dwellings with 
| regard to their healthfulness, let us out- 
line a plan to be followed in this work. 
| To obtain a history of each house ina 

city or town would be a difficult task, if 

| no system were employed; but, on the 
other hand, the desired facts could be 
collected with ease if a comprehensive 
form be used by means of which import- 
ant points are noted. 

As it was the intention of the board of 
health of Paterson, N. J., to make a sani- 
| tary survey of at least a portion of the 
| dwelling-houses in that city, we set about 


| to prepare a list of facts concerning which 
information was desired. At first thought 
this seemed an easy exercise, for it was 
supposed that such a form could be found 


ready at band in some treatise or report 
| On sanitary subjects; but as the plan de- 
veloped by study, it was ascertained that 
|}no scheme for the sanitary survey of a 
| hence 
| form had to be evolved and built up from 


| house had been published, our 


| the foundation., This proved to bea very 
| interesting task, and the writer herewith 
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offers the schedule which resulted from 
his study of the subject, with notes there- 
on, hoping that it may assist other stu- 
dents of public hygiene, and perhaps 
excite discussion, and thus draw attention 
to the strong and weak points in it. 

I shall now take up the various points 
to be 


their 


considered in 
First, should 


examine the sanitary condition of the 


natural order. we 


street on which the house faces. 


THE STREET. 


Under this head note the direction the 
street runs—whether north and south, or 
east and west—for the information thus 
derived bears on the amount of sunlight a 


house receives ; for instance, a house which 


faces the north will receive none of the 
Next 
note the width of the street, for a narrow 


morning sun in the lower rooms. 


strect with high buildings on both sides 
would not allow much circulation of air 
or play of sunlight, and the street and 
lower stories of the houses 
damp. 

The grade of the street also is of im- 
portance, and has to do with the rapidity 
with 


would be 


which surface-water runs off, and 


The condition of the pavement also 


has much to do with the healthfulness of | 


a street, for, as Dr. E. J. 
“The condition 


Marsh puts it: 
of a street for conven- 
ience of travel runs closely parallel with 
its condition as to cleanliness, and the 
streets in worst repair are generally the 
dirtiest, and an unpaved street in a city 
ean scarcely be kept clean.” 

The gutters also claim our attention, 
for those made of rough or cobble stones 
allow much filthy material to collect in 
the spaces between the stones, and can 
not be kept clean. 

Notes on the sewer in the street should 
be taken, and should comprise the ma- 
terial of which it is built, the size, shape, 
depth below the surface, fall, and whether 
it is competent or not. 

When we may 
then easily sum up and express an opinion 


these notes are down 


25 to the sanitary condition of the street. 


THE SANITARY Sl 


what seems to be | 
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Before leaving the street it would be 
well to observe the presence or absence 
of shade trees—how close they are to the 
house, and whether they interfere with 
the lighting ofthe house. In wide streets, 
with houses well set back from the side- 
walk, shade trees are of great value, as 
they keep off the glare of the sun and 
temper the air very much ; but in narrow 
streets they are a positive detriment, for 
they are apt to cause dampness in the 
front rooms and basement of the house. 

THE SITE OF 


THE HOUSE. 


We note down under this head: How 
high the site is above sea-level ; whether 
the soil is gravel, sand, rock, clay, loam or 
made ground—whether it is the site of 
an old watercourse or swamp; is the site 
damp and has it been drained ; if so, how ? 
All these facts have the most important 
bearing on the healthfulness of a house, 
for we can not expect a house built upon 
a damp soil, or upon made ground, or 
ground filled up with organic matter to 
be in a good sanitary condition. 

Before going into the yard it would be 
well to make a diagram of the site and to 


put down the outlines of the house, and 
hence bears on its cleanliness and dryness. | 


also the position of the well, cistern, cess- 
pool, privy, and the drains. 


THE YARD. 


into the we observe 
whether it is paved and drained ; whether 


Going yard 
slops and garbage are allowed to accumu- 
late; how the privy-vault and cesspool 
are constructed, and if offensive, and how 


| far these are from the well or cistern. 


The water-supply, whether from the 
city mains, well, or cistern, should be ex- 
amined into. If from well or cistern an 
analysis should be made. Sources of 


contamination should be found out. 
Observe, also, whether cattle, goats, or 
fowls are kept in the yard, and whether 
any nuisance exist on the lot or on the 


adjoining property. 


THE HOUSE, 


From an external inspection we note 


how the house faces, the number of 
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stories, the material of which it is con- 


structed, and the kind and quality of the 
roof. If the house is of wood, observe if 
it has been properly sheathed before the 
clap-boards were put on and whether 
“ fire-stops”” were put in. 

The size of the house and the ratio of 


unoccupied space on the lot are of im- | 
portance; also, whether there are any | 


back buildings. 


and notes are taken as to its height, con- 


struction and condition. How is the 


We next visit the cellar | 


foundation built—of stone, brick or rub- | 


ble ? How 
far above the side-walk is the ceiling ? 
Are windows provided for light and ven- 
Is the cellar floored or con- 


creted, and is it dry? 


Is there any damp-course ? 


tilation ? 


Is it used for a| 


dwelling or a sleeping-room or work- | 


shop ? 

The condition of the water-closet, if in 
the cellar, should be looked after, for it 
will generally be found to be filthy. 

The ventilation and lighting of the 
house are to be next considered, and the 
existence of rooms not provided with a 
communication with the external air 
be looked for. The methods of 
heating should also be noted down. Un- 
der the head plumbing and drainage, full 
and careful notes should be taken, for 
more defects will be noticed here than 
elsewhere in the dwelling. 
whether the 


should 


We observe 
connected with 
sewer or cesspool ; if so, by what means ; 


house is 
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and is the house separated from the sewer 
or cesspool by a vented running-trap, 
properly situated ? A searching examin- 
ation should be made for all defects, and 
proper tests applied to learn if any leaks 
exist. 

When we shall have completed our 
notes on the house and its surroundings, 
we then jot down the vital statistics, such 
as the population, number of families, 
number of each family, number under 5 
years of age, and number of rooms uscd 
by each family. 

Now comes in a very important series 
of facts relating to the amount of disease 
orthe number of deaths in the 
under inspection, and the accuracy and 


house 


usefulness of our deductions depend upon 
the care with which the records are kept 
by the local health board. To be of any 
use to society the vital statistics of a 
town should be kept and used by the local 
health authorities in a systematic manner. 
The returns of deaths, and of cases of 
contagious and 
should be so tabulated that the sanitary 
officer may at any time tell the condition 
of any house in thetown. If, for instance, 
cases and deaths of dysentery, diphtheria 
or typhoid fever occur frequently in a 
certain dwelling, a strict search would, 
in most instances, reveal the cause, and 
thus we may be enabled to avert trouble 


in the future. 
WM. K. NEWTON, M.D., 
Health Officer of Paterson, N./ 


preventable diseases, 


- 


INFLUENCE OF MIND OVER BODY. 


MY, R. CROSSE had been bitten severely 
4 by a cat, which, the same day, died 
from hydrophobia. He seems resolutely 
to have dismissed from his mind the fears 
which must naturally have been suggested 
by these circumstances. Had he yielded 
to them, as most men would, he might not 
improbably have succumbed within a few 
days or weeks to an attack of mind- 
created hydrophobia—so to describe the 
fatal ailment which ere 
known to kill persons who had been bit- 


now has been 


ten by animals perfectly free from rabies. 


Three months passed, during which he 
At the end of 
that time, however, he felt one morning 


enjoyed his usual health. 


a severe pain in his arm, accompanied by 
severe thirst. He called for water; but 
“at the instant,” he says, “that I was 
about to raise the tumbler to my lips a 
Im- 
mediately the terrible conviction came 
to my mind that I was about to fall a 
victim to hydrophobia, the consequence 
of the bite I had received from the cat. 
The agony of mind I endured for one 


strong spasm shot across my throat. 
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hour is indescribable ; the contemplation 
of such a horrible death—death from 
hydrophobia—was almost insupportable. 
[he pain, which had first commenced in 
my hand, passed up to the elbow, and 
from thence to the shoulder, threatening 
to extend. I felt all human aid was use- 
less and I believed that I must die. At 
length I began to reflect upon my condi- 
tion. I said to myself, ‘ Either I shall die 
or I shall not; if I do, it will only bea 
similar fate which many have suffered, 
and many more must suffer, and I must 
bear it like a man. If, on the other hand, 
there is any hope of my life, my only 
chance is in summoning my utmost reso- 
lution, defying the attack, and exerting 
every effort of my mind’; accordingly, 
feeling that physical as well as mental 
exertion was necessary, I took my gun, 
shouldered it, and went out for the pur- 
pose of shooting, my arm aching the 
while intolerably. I met with no sport, 
but walked the whole afternoon, exerting 
at every step I went a strong mental 
effort against the disease. When I re- 
turned to the house I was decidedly bet- 
ter; I was able to eat some dinner, and 
drank water as usual. The next morning 
the aching pain had gone down to my 
elbow, the following day it went down to 
my wrist, and the third day left me alto- 
gether. I mentioned the circumstances 
to Dr. Kinglake, and he said he certainly 
considered I had had an attack of hydro- 
phobia, which would possibly have proved 
fatal had I not struggled against it by a 
strong effort of mind.” —- The Cornhill 
Magazine. 


SNOWFALLS UNHEALTHFUL IN CITIES. 

It is usually supposed that cold, and 
consequently the icing of a filthy area, 
has an antiseptic effect, destroying the 
myriad germs of disease in the dust and 
But that 
this is a delusion has been repeatedly 


dirt of alleys and highways. 


demonstrated by careful experiments. In 
1878 the German investigator Fritsch, by 
means of solid carbonic acid and ether, 
exposed putrefactive fluid bacteria and 
other forms of germ life to intense cold. 


VACCINATION. 


ww 
we 


While in a temperature of four degrees 


| below zero they were apparently numbed, 


but after subjecting them to the encr- 
mously low temperature of eighty-seven 
degrees below zero, which was allowed 
gradually to rise in the course of two and 
a half hours to the freezing point, he 
found they were not killed, but when 
transferred to a suitable nutritive fluid 
they grew rapidly. Similar results were 
‘eported to have been obtained last year 
by a French investigator. So long as the 


| streets and courts are not coated with 


snow or ice the winds and rains may be 


| counted on to carry off some dust and 





do a certain amount of scavenginy. 
But the snow-and-ice coating serves as a 
protection to the disease-breeding germs, 
under which they hibernate only to come 
forth when we have a thaw with increased 
pestilential power. The problem of keep- 
ing dry and iceless streets in winter is as 
grave as that of keeping clean streets at 
other seasons of the year. When it is 
remembered that the hygrometric condi- 
tion of the air also is most perilous to 
health when the iced pavements are giv- 
ing off their accumulated moisture no 
effort to keep them dry seems too pains- 
taking. Apart from the inconvenience 
and costly delays to business caused by 


| snowed-up streets sanitary considerations 
| 


alone would justify a large outlay of money 
to have the disagreeable masses hauled 
away from the main thoroughfares to 
points where they would be harmless. 


VACCINATION. 


Come! a truce to hesitation: just submit to vac- 
cination, 
To condemn to extirpation one particular dis- 
ease ; 
And in place of one affection, you can have a whole 
selection— 
Any number of diseases—any quantity you 
please. 
It will all be pleasant sailing till you find your sys- 
tem ailing 
From some malady imparted by some healthy 
little man; 
Not a babe from bound to border but inherits some 
disorder 
Big or little, from its daddy, or its mammy, or its 
gran, London Fun, 
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ROBERT KOCH, 


fHk EMINEN'I 


yY OBERT KOCH, the discoverer of 
the bacillus of consumption, was 

born in 1843, and became a Doctor of 
Medicine in the year 1866 
studies he made microscopic investiga- 


During his 


tions a specialty, introduced new methods 
of observation, and of staining the 
objects to be investigated, especially 
those exceedingly minute, as parasites 
and bacteria, that could not otherwise be 
distinguished from their surroundings. 
When the cholera was raging in 1866 in 
Hamburg, Prof. Virchow expressed the 
opinion that the bearer of the epidemic 
might be a parasitic organism, and Dr. 





MICROSCOPIST, 


Koch was sent there to make thorough 
investigations. He exerted his micros- 
copic skill, but could not discover what 
Afterward he was trans- 
ferred to Breslau, where he discovered 


he sought. 


the spleen bacillus and its peculiarity in 
producing inflammation. When the Im- 
perial Health Office was created, the 
Director of the Institute, Dr. Struck, ap- 
pointed him the head of the microscopic 
department. In this relation he an- 
nounced a discovery of great import- 
ance—that of the dacé/lus tuberculosts, or a 
minute carrier of pulmonary consump- 
tion. When all Europe was fearful, two 
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years ago, that the cholera, which was 
then in the Nile country, might cross 
the Mediterranean, Germany and France 
sent special commissions to Egypt to 
investigate the character of the epi- 
The 
without 


demic, and seek for remedies. 
returned 
achieving any result, after Dr. Thurlliers, 
head of the had fallen 
victim As the cholera 
diminished in fierceness, Dr. Koch with 
his staff, went to Calcutta in the Delta of 
the 


causes of cholera at its supposed central 


French Commission 


Commission, a 
to the disease. 


the Ganges, and there sought for 


source. In Egypt they had found a com- 
ma-like bacillus in the intestines and ex- 
crement of choleraic subjects, which in 
India they succeeded in propagating ar- 
tificially, and came the 
that this bacillus was the 


to conclusion 
real cause of 
the cholera contagion, 

But it was long ayo supposed that the 
cholera, like other epidemic diseases, 
had its origin in microscopic organisms, 
that were diffused through the air, the 
the earth, and which, as 
the 
body, multiply in gigantic proportions, 


water and in 


. 
soon as introduced into human 


and occasion the most violent disturb- 
ances. It is known that the charbon, or 
spleen fever of cattle, is caused by such 
fungi, and it is thought that malaria, or 
the common fever of lowlands, is pro- 
duced by similar fungi emanating from 
swamps or marshy grounds. 

The cholera bacillus is called by Dr. 
Koch the Comma bacillus, as it resembles 
a curved little stick (see illustration), 
and by this form it is distinguished from 
other similar organisms. The most favor- 


able state for this organism is dampness ; 


ROBERT KOCH. 


continued dryness destroys it quickly. | 


The deposits of cholera patients on wet 


linen or on damp ground, after the lapse 


of twenty-four hours were generally trans- | 


formed into a dense mass of cholera 
bacilli, but acid) sourness quickly de- 
stroys them, and it is encouraging to 


know that even the small amount of acid 
that is found in a healthy stomach, ap 
pears sufficient, as shown by experiments 
ou animals, to kill this terrible little ani- 
malcule. 


The portrait of Dr. Koch, so far as can 
it, of 
superior intellectual development. He 
should be, with such an outline of brow, 


be inferred from shows a man 


prompt in observation and comprchen- 
sive in judgment, Tle is a close, studious 
observer, belongs to the scientific class 
or type of men, who are not content with 
surface indications, but go beneath and 
inquire into the causes and origin of 
He looks for the 
endowed powers 


facts, and is 
of 


and of diacritical skill, and is best satis- 


things. 
well with analysis 
fied with results that he has obtained for 
Details 

We should judge from the 


himself. do not annoy or per- 
plex him. 
prominence of the brow, especially at the 
lower middle region, that he enjoyed a 
of details, when 


multitude especially 


wa 
oe Fine 


Tue Bacitius or Cnorera, 


their bearing aided toward the confirma 
Ile 


admirably constituted for close and com- 


tion of a result that he sought. is 


As achemist or 
excellent 


plicated investigations. 


an electrician he would take 
He is courageous and persistent, 


As 


acquaintance and friend he should 


rank. 


yet not unkind or ill-natured. an 


be 
known for a genial cordiality and disposi- 
tion to do his part. 


The late prevalence of cholera in 
France, Spain, and Italy has stimulated 
the inquirics of the physiologists of 


Europe to an unusual degree. Dr. Koch 
visited Marseilles, Toulon and other places 
observations, but 
of the 


some other observers of eminence do not 


and made although 


confirmed in his view bacillus, 


accept it. In this connection it is proper 


to add an item or two from eminent au- 
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thority on the treatment of this most 
it 
pletely refutes the old stimulating meth- 





dreaded malady, especially as com- 
ods that have so long obtained in chol- 
craic cases. 

Dr. S. M. Thompson, for 
a report of his experience in the treatment 


instance, in 


of cholera during the epidemic of 1867-8, 
in the British Hospital of Buenos Ayres, 
South America, says: 
lant remedies recognized by the common 
practice were very faithfully tried, but in 
spite of them the death rate was alarm- 
ingly high, and after camphor, chloro- 
dyne of all kinds, astringents and carmin- 
ative mixtures, 
of potassium, inhalations of 
chloroform, lead and opium pills, aro- 


calomel and quinine, 


chlorate 


matic sulphuric acid, brandy and wines, 
separately and combined, spinal ice-bags, 
hot jars, sand-bags, sinapisms, liniments, 
etc., etc., had been tried without success, 
the following line of treatment, suggested 
by Dr. Nelson, was adopted. The vomit- 
ing and diarrhoea were encouraged by 
copious draughts of cold water until the 
stomach appeared quite clean of all food. 
This accomplished, a pill of one grain of 
The 


fresh opium was given dry. im- 
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The ordinary stim- | 


portunate cry for water, water, was un- 


heeded, and the patient quieted with the 
assurance that he would be given all he 
to drink after he had awaked 
from the sleep which the opium would 
produce, 


wished 


The sleep thus caused usually 


lasted from ten to fifteen minutes. On 


awakening, an acidulated drink, as half a | 


dram of tartaric acid dissolved in ten 


ounces of water, was given the patient to 
swallow. It is thought necessary that no 
drink be given until the opium pill has 


The 


dejections were disinfected with carbolic 


had an opportunity to be absorbed. 


acid, the experience of the physicians 
having taught them that this disinfectant 
was preferable to all others, the sulphate 
of iron not excepted. In this respect the 
experience corroborates that of Dr. Koch, 
who, by the way, speaks very slightingly 
of copperas, whose use as a disinfectant is 
being so largely advocated in this coun- 
try at the present time 


| tion 
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JOURN. 


Another important point in connection 
with this treatment was abstinence from 
food from four to six hours, and, indeed, 
until the patient had become so improved 
as to have restored his natural functions 
Some two hundred and thirty cases were 
thus treated, and the success was sulli- 
ciently marked to warrant the following 
conclusions: 

1. That in Asiatic cholera during the 
onset and prevalence of severe action of 
the poison, all stimulants and medical 
draughts are worse than useless, and 
only tend to increase the irritability of 
the stomach, and waste the strength of 
the patient by increasing the diarrhora 
and vomiting. 

2. That of 
was always sought for by the patient, was 


a free current air, which 


most beneficial to him, while hot jars, 
sand in bags, sinapisms and counter ir- 
ritants only add to the indescribable tor- 
ture which already afflicts him. 

3. No emetic is used but. cold water. 

4. That perfect rest of body is, in the 
majority of cases, sufficient to prevent 


| cramps, or at least to mitigate the sever- 


ity of them. 

5. That when a physician is called to 
the patient who is in a state of collapse, 
or rather profoundly under the influence 
of the presence of the poison, for some 
hours, or even less, in severe cases; when 
the breath is colder than the surround- 
ing atmosphere; when all secretion has 
ceased, and the pulse can not be felt 
either at the elbow or axilla, and circula- 
the 
heart, meantime, continues to beat, and 


has practically ceased, while 
the mind remains sometimes preternat- 
urally clear, it is useless, if not actually 
cruel, to apply treatment more active 
than tepid or cold affusion externally, 
with a tablespoonful of some acidulated 
minutes 


drink as above, every ten or 


quarter of an hour. 


DO NOT 
Gartenlaube, 


PEOPLE WHO EAT BREAD. 
The a_ publication 
known in the domestic life of Germany, 
has an article on those civilized nations 


well 
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whose peasantry, to a large extent, eat 
little or no bread. Baked loaves of bread 
we unknown in many parts of South 
Australia and Italy, and throughout the 
agricultural districts of Roumania. In 
the villages of the Obersteiermark, not 
very many miles from Vienna, bread is 
never scen; the staple food of the people 
being sferz,a kind of porridge made from 
ground beech-nuts, which is taken at 
breakfast with fish or curdled milk, at 
dinner with broth or fried lard, and with 
milk again for supper. This s¢erz is also 
known as Aetden, and takes the place of 
bread, not only in the Steiermark, but 
in Carinthia, and in many parts of the 
Tyrol. 

In the north of Italy the peasantry live 
chiefly on polenta, a kind of porridge made 
out of boiled maize. The folenta, how- 


ever, is not allowed to granulate, like 
Scotch porridge, or like the Austrian 
sterz, but is boiled into a solid pudding, 
which is cut up and portioned out with a 
string. It is eaten cold as often as it is 
hot, and is in every sense the Italian 
peasant’s daily bread. 

The modern Roumanians are held by 
many scholars to be descended from a 
Roman colony, in other words to be the 
cousins of the Italians; and curiously, or 
rather reasonably enough, a variation 
of the polenta called mama/iga is the 
national dish of Roumania. The mava- 
lig 
of boiled maize, but it is unlike the latter 
in one important respect, as the grains 


a is like the fol/enta in that it is made 


are not allowed to settle into a solid 
mass, but are kept distinct, after the 
fashion of oatmeal porridge. 


REFORM IN MEN'S DRESS. 


N the Health Exhibition, London, there 

was shown the patterns of a new effort 
in progress among the Germans for the 
reform of men’s attire. The effort is due 
in great part to a German by the name of 
Jaeger, Professor of Zoology and Physi- 
ology at Stuttgart, and founds its claims 
on the doctrine that man should wear 
garments made of substances obtained 
from animals, and nothing of a vegetable 


nature. It is asserted that the absorption | 


by vegetable life of poisonous emanations | 


from animal life is a process not limited 
to living plants, but continued by vege- 
table fibre, such as cotton, linen, etc., 
with the difference that, while the living 
plant assimilates these emanations, the 
dead fibre can not do so, but exhales 
them again when wetted or warmed. 
Thus our clothing, in consequence of 
its vegetable character, attracts and re- 
tains those noxious principles which 
should, on the contrary, be thrown off 
with the utmost promptness. On the 
other hand, animal material, such as 
wool, is made by nature to protect animal 
life, and will not prevent, but assist the 


| 





evaporation of the emanations from tlic 
body. This can readily be proved by 
the sense of smell. 

What is known as Dr. Jaeger’s sanitary 
woollen clothing is so contrived as to ob- 
viate these evils. This dress consists, 
for men, of tight-fitting stockinet under- 
garments made of pure undyed wool, 
fastened over the shoulder, and of double 
thickness over the breast. The coat or 
jacket is double-breasted, buttoned well 
up to the throat, contains no lining or 
padding unless of pure wool, and is 
either undyed or treated only with unin- 
jurious fast dyes. The same rule applies 
to the trousers, while the waistcoat is 
either dispensed with altogether, or it 
forms an inner flap affixed to the side of 
the coat. Inside the sleeves and the 
trousers legs there is a contrivance, which, 
fastening tight around the limb, prevents 
up-draughts ; for cold, rheumatism, lum- 
bago, etc., are caught by the sudden rush 
of cold air to one particular part of the 
body, and not by the gradual cooling of 
the entire system. The feet are clad in 
pure woollen socks with divisions for 
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each toe, while the upper part of the boot | evaporated. Corpulence is reduced, the 


is made of felt, the lower part also of felt 
or of porous leather, and the inner soles | 
consist of perforated leather and layers | 
of felt. Thus the boot is thoroughly | 
porous, and the feet are consequently | 
kept as clean and as pure as the hands. 

By doubly protecting the front of the 
body, where the blood-vessels converge, 
these are stimulated; and, as an even 
temperature throughout is maintained, 
the necessity for great-coats is obviated, 
rain or damp having little or no effect, 
for in every case gradual and even evapo- 
ration insured. While they are whe | 
best protection against cold, these clothes 
are also the coolest in summer. Little or | 
no change need be made between winter | 
and summer, at least in the temperate 
region; and means have been found 
by which this system can with equal 
facility be adopted by women. Nor can 
a “woollenite” be easily distinguished 
from the “ woodenites,” as the wearers of 
vegetable fibre may be called. The sub- |; 
stitution of a collar made of unstarched 
white cashmere for the customary starched 
linen collar is the most conspicuous fea- 
ture in the dress; otherwise it would be 
difficult to detect the disciples of this 
The cashmere collar, however, 
is not only most comfortable, but is a 
preventive of throat disorders. 

All these precautions taken during the 
day must be continued at night. The 
bed must also be free from vegetable 
fibre. The linen sheet must be replaced 
by woollen blankets or camel-hair rugs, 
with white cashmere sheets, if preferred. 
The mattress and the pillow should also 
be stuffed and covered with wool; but 
when thus protected the sleeper need 
fear neither cold nor change of temper- 
ature, and is, therefore, urged to keep his 
Indeed, the 
possibility of thus securing pure air in 
the bedroom without risk is one of the 
most important advantages of the system. 
In reward for this great change in the 
mode of living, the action of the skin is 
so stimulated that the noxious principles, 





1S 


system. 


window well open at night. 





the “bad humors” our forefathers so | 
often spoke about, are soon given off and ! 


flesh becomes firm and thoroughly “ hard- 
ened,” while the acceleration of nervous 
action and a general improvement in the 
physical and mental working powers is 
demonstrated. Then, according to Dr. 
Jaeger, the body has resumed its “ nor- 
mal” condition. 


A WONDERFUL Cow.—According to 
an agricultural paper, the following quan- 
tities of feed were consumed by a certain 
Jersey cow in one week, and during that 
time the cow produced 26% pounds of 


| butter: 


35 lbs. of hay at $12 perton..... 


“ 


..Bo.21 
48 
35 
12 
6 “ 
6 “ 


bran at $20 per ton grottepens 4 
carrots at 25 c. per bushel... 


Oat-mea! at 1} c. per Ib.... 


“ ae 
corn meal at rc. ............ eese0 6 
St cctactnne cnerubess 9 
eeeses $1. 17 

Twenty-six and a half pounds of butter 
for $1.17, make the cost 4% cents per 
pound. There would seem to be a hand- 
some margin of profitif butter had to 
be sold at the price of the oleomargarine 
imitation. 


otal 


>. 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE.—Who that 
takes a meal now and then ata restau- 
rant, has not found the inevitable bottle 
of the above-named tongue-blistering 
concretion staring him in the face almost 
every time. And how many would pour 
it over their broiled chop did they know 
the character of the composition. This 
is what the Druggésts’ Circular repre- 
sents it: 

Vinegar ... ibinlias ee .. I quart. 

Allspice, powdered.............-. ...2 drams, 
Cloves < ekaiiae vate eee .1 dram. 
Black pepper, powdered... ..........-......1 - 
Mustard 
Ginger 
Salt ooscceee® OUNRCER, 
Shallots .. .... ° eh 2 ” 
NE icc sniascnes 26es coe ° 8 
Tamarinds sabre , 4 


2 ounces. 


-.1 dram. 


Sherry 
Curry powder 


I piat. 
1 ounce. 


Cayenne . 1 dram 


How is it possible for a man to taste 
his meat after deluging it with this train 
of paralyzers ? 
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International Conference on a 
PrimME MeripiAn.—On the ist of October 
last, there assembled in Washington forty 
persons representing the following govern- 
ments: Austro-Hungary, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Guatemala, Hawaii, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Paraguay, Rus- 
sia, San Domingo, San Salvador, Spain, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Venezuela, and the United States. A resolu- 
tion was passed, after some discussion, and 
the meridian of Greenwich was recommended 
to all governments for adoption, the repre- 
sentatives of twenty-one governments voting 
in favor of it, San Domingo against it, and 
France and Brazil not voting. 

The conference also resolved that longitude 
continue to be counted as at present in two 
directions, up to 180°, instead of in one direc- 
tion up to 360°, as had been recommended by 
the Roman conference. Although the Green- 
wich meridian has long been the standard for 
four-fifths of the world’s navigators and geog- 
raphers, its adoption by all will be a common 
benefit. The ancient geographers drew the 
first meridian through Ferro, the westernmost 
of the Canary Islands, and this is yet followed 
to some exteut. The French have also used 
the meridian of Paris, the Spaniards that of 
Madrid, while we have used both that of 
Greenwich and Washington. 


Minute Screws.—A newspaper corre- 
spondent describes the American’ watch 
manufactory at Waltham, Mass., and in 
speaking of the astonishing minuteness of 
some very essential parts of the watch, says: 
““A smail heap of grain was shown to us, 
looking like iron filings, or grains of pepper 
from a pepper-caster—apparently the mere 
dust of the machine which turned them out— 
and these, when examined with a microscope, 
were secn to be perfect screws, each to be 
driven to its place with a screw-driver. It is 
one of the statistics of Waltham worth remem- 
bering, that a single pound of steel, costing 
but fifty cents, is thus manufactured into one 
hundred thousand screws, which are worth 
eleven hundred dollars.” 


Organized Conflict with an In- 
sect Pesr.—-According to a London paper, 
civilization has triumphe! over a_ traditional 
scourge of hunanity. From the time of the 
plague of Egypt until now locusts have been 
a terror to all dwellers in the East. Cyprus 
was, it a»pzars, 
was annexed to the 
characteristic enterprise 


British Crown. 
the Government set 


to work to rid the island of them, and a | 


Parliamentary paper recently issued contains 
a most interesting account of the campaign. 


The war material was of imposing dimen- | 


sions, consisting as it did of 100,000 square 
yards of canvas for screens; 12,611 square 
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infested with them when it | 
With | 
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yards of oilcloth, 20 tons of zinc for traps, 
besides 76,183 stakes for screens. When 
these materials were worked up, they amount- 
ed, with other additions which were found to 
be necessary, to 11,083 screens, each 50 yards 
in length, which, if stretched continuously, 
would have formed a line 315 miles in length, 
or almost enough to encircle the whole coast 
of the island. So efficient was this formida- 
ble equipment, that it is estimated that no 
fewer than one hundred and ninety-five thou- 
sand million of locusts were destroyed in the 
traps which were thus formed. Indeed, the 
whole colony of insects was practically exter- 
minated ; and in places where in former years 
vast swarms of locusts have assembled they 
are now almost completely conspicuous by 
their absence. The agricultural gain to the 
island will be enormous. 


An Ancient Armored Ship.—An old 
book entitled *‘A Universal History,” pub- 
lished by J. Coote, London, 1759, contains 
the following : 

‘*The invention of ships is very ancient, 
since God himself gave the first model there- 
of to ‘Noah, for the building of his ark, to 
save the human race from the waters of the 
deluge. 

‘* The first celebrated ship of antiquity, be- 
sides the ark, is that of Ptolemy Philopater, 
which was 280 cubits long, 38 broad, and 48 
high ; it carried 400 rowers, 400 sailors, and 
3,000 soldiers. That which the same prince 
made to sail on the Nile, we are told, was half 
a stadium long. Yet these were nothing in 
comparison with Hiero’s ship, built under the 
direction of Archimedes; on the structure 
whereof Moschin, as we are told by Snellius, 
wrote a whole volume. There was wood 
enough employed in it to make fifty galleys ; 
it had allthe variety of apartments of a palace, 
banqueting rooms, galleries, gardens, fish 
ponds, stables, baths, a temple of Venus, etc. 

‘* It was encompassed with an iron rampart, 
eight towers, with walls and bulwarks, fur- 
nished with machines of war ; particularly one 
which threw a stone of 300 pounds, or a dart 
12 cubits long, the space of half a mile ; with 
many other particulars related by Athenzeus.” 


Terrestrial Electricity and the 
ATMOSPHERE.—An article appeared in the 
Franklin Institute Yourna/ for 1830 taken from 


| the Bibliothéque Universelle, which is inter- 
| esting because of its relation to late develop- 


ments in terrestrial electricity : 

‘* This subject has been treated by M. Carlo 
Matteuci, of Bologna, who endeavors to found 
certain explanations of natural phenomena 
upon the supposed accumulation of electricity 
upon the surface of the earth. He considers 
that there is an accumulation of this power 
upon particular localities, the electricity itself 
being developed by evaporations, or other cir- 
cumstances upon the surface, or by internal 
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chemical action ; and when developed, being 
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retained in particular situations by the non-con- | 


ducting power of the neighboring earth. This 
non-conducting power is supposed to depend 
either upon the particular nature of the 
ground, or upon its becoming dry by evapora- 
tion, and, therefore, it is said, it is rather upon 
elevated and isolated places than upon plains, 
above rocks than over forests, in summer 
than in winter, and in the middle of the day 
than during the night, that these stormy 
clouds are formed, which frequently can only 
be explained by terrestrial electricity. 

**One explication furnished by his theory, 
is considered as ingenious ; it applies to those 
luminous appearances which so frequently oc- 
cur in the atmosphere during the evenings 
and nights of summer, and are called heat 
lightning. These are attributed to electricity 
produced and accumulated as already men- 
tioned 
dense, form a conducting stratum near the 
surface, which serves gradually to reéstablish 
the electric equilibrium between the earth and 
the atmosphere. It is especially in plains 


After sunset, the vapors which con- | 


that these flashes are observed, because the | 


electricity accumulated on high and isolated 
places escapes rapidly in consequence of their 
form, low temperature, and the great variety 
of the atmosphere about them.” 


A Chinese Farm-House is a curious 
looking abode. Usually it is sheltered with 
groves of feathery bamboo and thick-spreading 
banyans. The walls are of clay or wood, and 
the interior of the house consists of one main 
room extending from the floor to the tiled 
roof, with closet-looking apartments in the 
corners for sleeping-rooms. There is a sliding 
window on the roof, made of cut oyster shells, 
arranged in rows, while the side windows are 
mere wooden shutters. The floor is the bare 
earth, where at nightfall there often gathers 
together a miscellaneous family of dirty chil- 
dren, fowls, ducks, pigeons, and a litter of 
pigs, all living together in delightful harmony. 
In some districts infested by marauding bands 
houses are strongly fortified with high walls, 
containing apertures for fire-arms, and pro- 
tected by a moat, crossed by a rude draw- 
bridge. 


An American Pyramid,—aA tourist 
in the land of the Aztecs says: ‘‘ We climbed 
up the steep sides of the pyramid generally 
known as the ‘Casa del Adirno,’ or * House 
of the Prophet’; and from its summit, from 
the roof of its topmost building—difficult to 
reach and offering precarious foothold—a 
glorious panorama was spread before us. 
West, directly below us, was the ‘ House of 
the Nuns’; south, the principal building of 
the group, the ‘House of the Governor,’ 
raised upon its immense terraces, one of 
which also supported the ‘House of the 
Turtles,’ with the ‘ Nameless Mound’ beyond 
them all; east by south lay the ruins of the 
‘Old Woman's House,’ all tumbled about her 
head ; from south to west circled mounds and 


[Jan.’ 


clusters of ruins such as the ‘House of the 
Pigeons,’ and the remains of an extensive 
series of buildings ; beyond this city could be 
seen other ruins, perhaps other cities, reach- 
ing out in a long line that could be traced 
miles away. A great plain surrounded us, 
smooth and level as the sea, with arange of 
hills encircling us from northwest to south- 
east. This mound or pyramid, lying due east 
from the city, was probably used as a place of 
sacrifice. The rooms of the building that 
forms the apex of the structure are small, and 
with the peculiar arch without the keystone, 
the entire building being about 70 ft. long and 
only 12 ft. deep. It is rich in sculpture, and 
the hieroglyphics on the western part are in a 
good state of preservation. The entire pyra- 
mid is 105 ft. high, and the top is reached by 
a staircase 70 ft. wide, and containing ninety 
steps. The steps are narrow and steep, and 
we can well believe that when, as the old his- 
torians relate, the high-priest kicked the body 
of the victim of sacrifice from the house 
of the altar, it fell the whole distance of a hun- 
dred feet to the ground—‘ that it never stop- 
ped till it came to the bottom.’” 


Cotton, Grain and Potato Crops. 
—The Agricultural Bureau in one of its late 
bulletins, reported that the indicated yield of 


| cotton per acre this year, is lower in nearly 


every State than in 1880, which was one of 
average production. ‘The lowest yields are 
now, as then, in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Texas. The returns by States indicate 
the yield per acre as follows, the figures being 
subject to modification by further returns: 
Virginia, 180 pounds ; North Carolina, 175 ; 
South Carolina, 152; Georgia, 135; Florida, 
105 ; Alabama, 130 ; Mississippi, 175 ; Louisi- 
ana, 190; Texas, 143; Arkansas, 200; Ten- 
nessee, 160. 

The returns of the rate of yield of corn 
indicate a product somewhat in excess of 
eighteen hundred million bushels, or an aver- 
age rate a small fraction above twenty-six 
bushels per acre. The best yields are, as in 
1883, in what has been designated the Great 
American Desert. The “‘ arid regions,” in the 
vicinity of the hundredth meridian, have pro- 
duced heavy crops of maize of high quality. 
That line of longitude has ceased to be an 
absolute barrier to corn production or general 
farming. The quality of corn is better than 
in 1883 nearly everywhere, and in the North- 
ern belt it is worth 25 to 75 per cent. more. 
The potato crop is nearly an average yield, 
or ninety bushels per acre, and exceeds one 
hundred and ninety million bushels. 


The Growth of Fruit Culture in 
CALIFORNIA.—An acre of vineyard almost 
anywhere in the State, the Sacramento Bee 
says, will yield five tons of grapes, worth $30 
a ton, making a total of $150, against a total 
of $19.80, from a yield of 30 bushels of wheat 
on the same areaof land. The profit on the 
grain is $1.80; on the grapes, at least $100. 
This estimate for grapes is moderate. A 
single vineyard of 300 acres. near Fresno, is 
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producing this year about 2,000 tons, worth 
$50,000, at $25 a ton. It would take about 
2,500 acres of land, producing 30 bushels to 
the acre, to raise grain enough to bring that 
amount this year. But we have more illus- 
trations. J. W. Cassidy’s ten-acre cherry or- 
chard, near Petaluma, this season produced a 
crop of higher market value than could have 
been raised on 700 acres devoted to wheat. 
In full bearing, with the crop worth Io cents a 
pound, it has been estimated that the yield of 
his orchard would bring $37,500. But only 
taking half this sum ($18,750), the returns are 
more than our estimate would allow from 700 
acres of land in wheat. Still another ex- 
ample: R. B. Blowers, in Yolo County, has 
20 acres of vineyard devoted to seedless sul- 
tana grapes. The yield this season is esti- 
mated at 20 tons to the acre, and he has been 
offered $40 per ton, but he will convert the 
grapes into raisins, and thus make more 
money. Forty dollars per ton would be $800 
per acre, or $16,000 for the yield of a vineyard 
of 2oacres. Instances of this kind might be 
multiplied, but these should suffice for the 
present. 

Mr. P. L. Bunce, of Sutter County, began 
growing fruit on an experimental scale, his 
ranch being almost wholly given up to wheat. 
Now he has an orchard of 32 acres, 12 of 
which command a rental of $1,000 a year, cash 
in advance, clear of all expenses. This is 
equivalent to more than 8 per cent. profit 
upon a valuation of $1,000 an acre. 

The conversion of the wheat ranches of 
California into orchards and vineyards would 
be an industrial révolution of incalculable 
benefit to the State. 

Provided, we would add, that the fruit is not 
converted into intoxicants—which would in- 
evitably lead to the demoralization, in great 
part, of the people. 


The Farmer’s Position.—A writer 
in the Maine Farmer thus puts it: ‘‘ Now, we 
understand well enough that farming is not a 
life of ease, nor are farmers constantly lying 
on beds of roses. It means work. It means 
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can be extended to almost the entire expenses 
of the household. Does the farmer find fault, 
or have any occasion to find fault, with the 
price he can get for his oxen, his horses, or 
any other products of his farm? If so, I ask 
him when the money received for such prod- 
ucts would ever purchase so much of the 
needed supplies for his family use ?” 


A House of the Stone Age.—.\ 


| very interesting discovery of a house of the 


business, and, if successful, it means energy, | 


enterprise, forethought and skill ; and for that 
matter, so does every other. That is what 
we are here for, and that is what our Creator 
gave our faculties for. It does me no good to 


have Vanderbilt held up. There is only one | 


Vanderbilt among more than fifty millions of 
people, and if he is any happier than I am, it 
is not because of his wealth, but in spite of it. 
Let us look for a moment at some of these 
monopolies. Take, for instance, the cotton 
print manufactories. They are sending out 
goods for five centsa yard. One dozen eggs 
will purchase four yards. It does not appear 
to me that farmers are very severely preyed 
upon by them. Three good lambs will pur- 
chase a very respectable suit of clothes. Was 
this ever the case before? Do the importers 
of sugar bear hard upon the farmers, when it 
can be purchased at present prices? The list 


stone age was recently made in a marsh at 
Schulsonried, in Wurtemburg. The house or 
hut was still preserved ; the flooring and a part 
of the walls were intact, and, as appeared 
from a careful admeasurement, had formed, 
when complete, a rectangle, 32 x 23 feet. The 
hut was divided into two compartments, com- 
municating with each other by a foot-bridge 
made of three girders. The single door, look- 
ing toward the south, was about three feet 
wide and opened into a room Ig feet long by 
12 feet wide. In one corner lay a heap of 
stones, which had apparently formed the fire- 
place. This room was the kitchen, ‘‘the liv- 
ing-room,” and probably a night refuge for the 
cattle in cold weather. The second room, 
which had no opening outside, measured about 
the same, and was. no doubt, used as the family 
bed-chamber. The floors of both rooms were 
formed of round logs, and the walls of split 
logs. This, be it remembered, was a hut of 
the stone age. It may be safely presumed 
that the lake dwellings of the bronze age were 
larger in size and less primitive in their ar- 
rangements. At both periods the platform sup- 
porting the houses communicated with the 
shore by means of a bridge (probably remova- 
ble at pleasure), and with the water by lad- 
ders. ‘These ladders, as appears from an 
example found at Chavannes, were made of a 
single stang, with holes for the staves, which 
protruded on either side. 


A Luminous Tree.—A most remark- 
able tree or shrub is said to grow in a small 
gulch near some springs about twelve miles 
north of Tuscarora, is about six or seven feet 
in height, with a trunk which, at its base, is 
three times the size of a man’s wrist. It has 
innumerable branches and twigs, and re- 
sembles somewhat the barberry-tree. Its 
foliage at certain seasons of the year is so 
luminous that it can be plainly distinguished 
in the darkest night for a distance of more 
than a mile, while in its immediate vicinity it 
emits sufficient light to enable a person to 
read the finest print. Its foliage is extremely 
rank, and its leaves resemble somewhat, in 
size, shape, and color, those of the aromatic 
bay-tree of California. The luminous prop- 
erty is evidently parasitic, and consists of a 
sort of gummy substance, which, upon being 
transferred by rubbing to a person’s hand, 
imparts to it the same apparently phospho- 
rescent light, while that on the leaf entirely 
disappears. 
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PHRENOLOGY explains the powers and faculties of the 
mind, by studying the organization of the brain, Its 
doctrines, briefly stated, are: 

t. The brain is the organ or instrument of the mind. 

2. The mind has many faculties, some of which may 
be stronger or weaker than the rest in the same person. 

3. Each faculty or propensity of the mind has its spe- 
cial organ in the brain, 

4 Size of brain, if the quality be similar, is the meas- 
ure of its power. 

5. The quality or temperament of the organization de- 
termines the degree of vigor, activity, and endurance of 
the mental powers, These temperaments are indicated 
by external physical signs. 

I'here are three chief temperaments, as follows: 

fue Motive TemMreraMent, corresponding to the 
old Biéous, has a strong bony system, an abundance of 
muscle, dark hair, dark eyes, prominent features, and 
dark complexion 

Cue Vira TemreraMent is evinced by large lungs, 
a powerful circulatory system and large digestive and 
assimilating organs, aoundance of blood, and animal 
spirits. The form 1s plump, the limbs rounded and ta- 
pering, and the complexion light or florid. 

THe Menta | emMpeRAMeENT (formerly called Nervous) 
depends on the development of the brain and nervous 
system, and is indicated by mental activity, light frame, 


thin skin, fine hair, and delicate features. 


DEFINITIONS OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 


{See diagram of the head above for location of corre- 
spt nding organs.] 

No. 1, Amativeness—The faculty of physical 
attractiveness to the opposite sex, and a de- 
Ex- 
Deficiency: \ndit- 


love lends 
sire to unite in wedlock and enjoy their company. 
cess: Tendency to licerntiousness, 
ference to the other sex, 

A, Conjugal Love—The monogamic faculty, 
giving a d 
ny Lice 
ficiency: D 

No. 2, 


love; the parental instinct 


to reciprocate the love of ove in matri- 
Morbi De- 


mestic 


€ ire 
m 1 tenacity of attachment. 


vacillation 
Philoprogenitiveness — Parental 


Disposes one to give due 





| 
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attention to offspring and pets. £.xcess: Idolizing chil- 


dren ; spoiling them by indulgence. Deficiency: Neg- 


lect of the young. 
No. 3, Friendship—Adhesiveness ; 


feeling ; desire for companionship ; attachment to friends. 


the social 


Excess: Undue fondness for friends and company. De- 
ficiency : \ndiffereace to social interests. 
No, 4, Inhabitivencss 


home, place of abode; also g:ves rise to love of country 


Gives a desire fora 


Axcess: Undue exalting of 
Deficiency 


and offensive nationalism, 
one’s Own country and home. A roving 
disposition, 

No. 5, Continulty—Gives undivided and con- 
Ex- 


Exces- 


tinued attention to one subject until it is finished 


cess: Prolixiiy; absence of mind. Deficiency: 


sive fondness for variety. 

E, Vitativeness —The love of life; desire to ex- 
ist. of 
Deficiency : \ndifference to life or the care of it. 


Excess: Great clinging to life; dread death. 


No, 6, Combativeness— Defense 


1 indignation. 


courage: 
force of character; energy anc Excess : 
A quick, fault-finding, contentious disposition. Def- 


ciency: Want of spirit ; tameness, 

No. 7, 
thoroughness and severity. / 
Inefficie 


Destructiveness — Execcutiveness ; 


revss: Cruelty ; vindic- 


Dificiency: vcy ; lack of fortitude 


tiveness. 


under trial. 


No, 8, Alimentiveness —Desire for food; ap- 


petite. Axcess: Gluttony ; mtemperance. Deficiency: 


Want of appetite ; indifference to food. 
No, 9, Acquisitiveness— Desire for property ; 
the principal element in industry, economy. /-xrcess : 


Selfishness ; avarice ; covetousness. Deficiency: Want 


wastefulness ; 


of economy ; ; prodigality. 


No. 10, Seeretiveness—Concealment ; policy ; 
A prime ele- 


Defi- 


conservatism. Mbsdirected, or in “/ veess 


ment in hypocrisy, d -uble-dealing, and evasion, 


Want of reserve or } 


proper tact. 


No, 11, Cauthousness— Fear; apprehension of 


danger. f.xcess: Cowardice; timidity Deficiency : 


Heedlessness: recklessness } imprudent haste. 





No, 12, Approbativeness— The desire to 
please ; to gain admiration and popularity ; to cultivate 
the amenities of social intercourse. Excess: Vanity ; 
undue sensitiveness to praise or blame. Deficiency: 
Disregard of the opinions of others. 

No. 
power ; 


13, Self-Esteem — Dignity; governing 
independence. E.xcess ; Arrogance ; imperious- 
ness. Deficiency: Self-distrust and depreciation. 

No, 14, Firmmess-—Steadiness; perseverance; 
decision; tenacity of purpose. F.rcess ; Stuvbornness ; 
obstinacy. Deficiency: Instability; unsteadiness. 

No, 15, Conscientiousness—J ustice ; self- 
examination; 
duty. 
self-condemnation, and undue censure of others. 


integrity; scrupulousness in matters of 
Excess; Censoriousness; great scrupulousness; 
Defi- 


ciency: Indifference to right or wrong; equivocation. 


No. 16, Hope—Looks to the future; buoys the 
mind with high expectations. Zxcess: Renders one 
visionary and extravagant in expectation. Deficiency: 
Tendency to despondency and gloom. 

No. 17, Spirituality—Faith, trust, and belief 
in the immortal and invisible. 
fanaticism. Deficiency: Skepticism ; incredulity. 

No, 18, Veneration—Reverence for the Deity: 
also imparts deference for superiors, and respect for 
whatever is honorable. /.xcess; Idolatry; undue def- 
Deficiency : Disregard for things sacred and 
venerable. 


erence. 


No. 19, Bencvolence—The desire to do good: 
sympathy ; philanthropy. 
Deficiency: Selfishness ; 


Excess ;: Morbid generosity. 
indifference to the wants of 
others. 

No, 20, Constructiveness—The mechanical 
and tool-using faculty. It aids in the construction of 
Excess: At- 
tempting impossibilities ; impractical contrivances. De- 


garments, houses, ships, and schemes. 


Jiciency : (Inability to use tools ; no mechanical aptitude. 

No. 21, Ideality—The esthetic faculty, or love 
of the beautiful: essential in literature, art, and all re- 
Defi- 


finement. Zxcess: Fastidiousness; romance. 


ctency : Lack of taste, 

B, Sublimity—This organ contributes to the im- 
The stupendous in nature or art excites this 
faculty. In Zxrcess, it leads to exaggeration. Deficient : 
It shows inability to appreciate the grand. 


agination, 


No, 22, Emitation—The copying instinct. It 
adapts one to society by copying manners; is a chief 
channel for obtaining knowledge and benefit from asso- 
Excess: Mimicry; servile imitation. Def/- 
ciency: Oddity; eccentricity. 

No, 23, Mirthfulmess—Wit ; humor; love of 


fun. Hxcess : Improper ridicule of subjects. Deficiency : 


ciations. 


Excessive sedateness ; indifference to wit and humor. 


No, 24, Individuality— Observation; desire to 
see things and identify points of thought; memory of 
objects. Excess; Prying curiosity and inquisitiveness. 
Deficiency : Dulness of observation, 

No. 25, Form-—Gives memory of countenances 
and of the shapes of things. Axcess: Undue sensitive- 
ness to want of harmony in shapes. Deficiency: For- 
getfulness of faces and forms; can not cut or draw well. 

No. 26, Size—Power to measure distances and 


quantities by the eye. Zaxcess : A constant comparison 
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Excess; Superstition ; | 
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of size and proportion. 
mate size and distance. 


Deficiency : Inability to esti- 


No, 27, Weight—Adapts man to the laws of 
gravity, whereby he walks erect. balances himself, and 
judges of the weight of things. £Zxcess: Disposition to 
climb and attempt hazardous feats. Deficiency : Ina- 
bility to judge of the perpendicular, or to keep the cen- 
tre of gravity. 

No. 28, Color—Enables one to discriminate hues 
and remember colors. £.xcess: Great fondness for col- 
ors; fastidious criticism of tints. Deficien: 
to distinguish colors; ‘* color-blindness.” 


Inability 


No, 29, Order—Method; system; neatness. E.x- 
cess: Undue neatness. 
order. 


Deficiency: Slovenliness; dis- 


No, 30, Calculation—‘ he powerto enumerate, 
reckon,etc. Excess: Disposition to count and “ reckon” 
everything. Deficiency: Lack of talent in relations of 
numbers; can not add, multiply, etc. 


No. 31, Locality—The exploring faculty ; love 
of travel, and ability to remember places. 
unsettled, roving disposition. 


Excess: An 
Deficiency: Poor mem- 
ory of places ; liability to lose the way. 


No. 32, Eventuality—The historic faculty; 
memory of occurrences. £.xcess: Tedious relation of 
facts and stories. Deficiency: Poor memory of events. 


No. 33, Time—Gives aconsciousness of duration ; 
aids the memory with dates and music. F.xrcess: Un- 
due particularity in matters relatingtotime. Deficiency - 
Fails to remember dates or keep time. 


No, 34, Tume—tThe musical instinct ; ability to 
distinguish and remember musical sounds. /-rcess- 
Disposition to sing, whistle, or play at improper times 
Deficiency: inability to appreciate music. 


No. 35, Language—Located in the brain abov: 
and behind the eye, and when large, the eye is promi- 
nent and full; when small, the eye appears to be sunken 
inthe head. £.xcess: Redundancy of words; more words 
than thoughts or ideas. Defictency: Lack of verbal ex- 
pression. 

No, 36, Causality—The ability to comprehend 
principles, and to think abstractly; to understand the 
why and wherefore of subjects. Axcess: Too much the- 
orizing and impracticable philocophy. 
Weakness of judgment; inability to think or reason. 


Deficiency: 


No. 37, Comparison-—The analyzing, illustrat- 
ing, comparing faculty; enables one to use figures of 
speech, similes, proverbs, etc. 
cism 


Excess: Captious criti- 
Deficiency: Inability to reason by analogy. 

C, Human Nature —tThe power to discern mo- 
tives, character, and qualities in strangers. Z-xrcess: 
Intense persenal prejudice; offensive criticism of char- 
acter. Deficiency: Indiscriminating confidence. 


D, Suavity—Agreeableness; tendency to speak 
and act in a pleasant manner. 
blarney. 


Excess: Affectation ; 
Deficiency : Want of ease in manner 


Note.—The student will be greatly aided in his 
study of Phrenology by the use of a good bust, which 
shows the location and grouping of the organs more ac- 
curately than they can be presented on a flat surface, or 
as in the head tha: illustrates this article. 
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than a pecuniary motive in its foundation, 
something more than a desire for personal 
There 


gain or selfish aggrandizement. 


| must be in fact an element of sympathy, 


a “touch of nature’ that draws upon the 


feelings of others, and impresses the com- 


| munity that a wholesome moral influence 


| is exerted, and so from the community 


Fowrer & We ts Co., Publishers 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., Editor. 


NEW YORK, 
JANUARY, 1885. 


OUR WORK. 


hy opening this number the reader has 


met an article descriptive of the work 
which the predecessors of the Fowler & 
Wells 


country, and which the recently organized 


Company established in this 
Company has taken up, and intends, if it 
be possible, to perpetuate and extend. 
We trust that no reader will account it 
a fulsome or grandiloquent message, but 
simply what it is intended to be, a plain, 
The old sub- 


scribers of this monthly, and there are 


honest statement of facts. 


some whose names have been entered 


afresh for forty successive years, will, we 


are confident, promptly indorse what is 





said of the influence of the work done by 


this house during the long term of its | 
existence. 
It is said by statisticians that but two | 


per cent. of the men who commence 


business in New York, succeed in estab- | 
lishing a profitable enterprise, and after 
fifty years scarcely one per cent. of the 


enterprises that had _ been 


hopefully 


started have a representation. It would 


seem that a commercial venture to be 


snduring, must have something 


>»? 


more 


there comes a response of sympathetic 


| acknowledgment, as well as of practical 


| Support. 


In full appreciation of the need that 
oppressed the American people for in- 
struction with regard to mind and body, 
the brothers Fowler commenced that 
wonderfully interesting career which is 
not yet closed. Years have passed since 
they were personally associated in the 
Phren- 
ological office in New York; yet the 


conduct of the business of the 


main line or object which was designated 
in 1835 has never been departed from, 
and may we not presume to believe that 
the maintenance of this business with its 
numerous departments—altogether out 
of proportion to the small amount of 
capital employed in them—if the truth 
were known—has been due chiefly to the 
moral force that has pervaded it, a mor: 
up, 
humantarian resolves. 


force braced stimulated by stern 

But we would let the simple review of 
the past speak for itself, and in this open- 
ing of the New Year, would once more 


invite the co-operation of our readers in 


| carrying on this enterprise, now hoary 


with years, but vigorous with the added 


strength of success—a success not meas- 


ured by talents of silver and gold as 
garnered in the banker's chest, but meas- 
ured by the silver and gold of the 
thousand grateful hearts that everywhere 


offer honest tributes of thankfulness for 
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the nope, the encouragement, the reform, 
the salvation they have received through 
its instrumentality. 


THE POLITICAL ISSUE. 


The Democrat 


“THE crisis has passed. 

has won a victory at the polls. A 
revolution in our political affairs has been 
accomplished, and that too without the 
disorder and bloodshed that some pre- 
dicted as inevitable, should the old party, 
so long victorious, be found this time on 
the losing side. The struggle of parties 
and factions was hard and bitter on the 
platform and in the newspapers, but the 
election that was the culmination and 
final crisis of the struggle of months 
passed off in a manner little differently 
The 


fed by the closeness of the vote did not 


from other elections. 


assume a threatening character. 


We think that the country is safe. The 


election of Mr. Cleveland will not jeopard- | 
ize our national institutions, or impair | 
the operation of those fundamental prin- | 


ciples that belong to us distinctively as a | 


Republic. As citizens of a nation in 


which the voice of the majority is deemed 


the will of the whole, we should endeavor | 


to co-operate as a whole to sustain 


the elected Chief Officer to carry into 


practical operation the laws of the land, 


and to maintain an administration that 
shall benefit, not a section or a party, but | 


the whole people. The fact that the great | 


mass of the American public after so ex- 
citing a political canvass, and after a result 
that transfers the government practically 


to hands that are of a totally different 


stamp in principle from those that for 


iwenty-four years have held the reins, 
calmly accept the change, promises in 
itself most happily for our future. 


The moral support of the nation, as a 


THE CRISIS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


excitement | 


| economists 


65 
whole, would insure us good government 
whether the President be Republican or 
Democratic. 

As a people we do not realize how 
much the performance of a President is 


dependent upon our attitude toward him. 


THE CRISIS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Aa the sea, the other great Eng- 


lish-speaking nation is passing 


through an important civil crisis or 
revolution. The voice of the masses there 
is loud in demand of rights too long with- 
held, and wisdom counsels concession. 
The extension of the franchise will be a 
blow at the aristocratic and oligarchical 
element that has so long held sway in 
affairs of the first importance to every in- 
dustrious Englishman. The reform—for 
reform it is—has been coming as sagacious 
and 


with every expression of dissatisfaction 


know for many years, 
by the people, lord and tory knew that 
it came nearer the inevitable termina- 


tion. What is done now by Parliament 


|and Ministry will perhaps soothe the 


turbulent waters of popular feeling for a 
time longer, but it must be a measure 
that involves important advantages to the 
industrial population, otherwise it will 
not be effective. The new Franchise Bill 
is regarded as a great step forward to- 
ward an equalizing of the rights of all 
classes of the English people, and sig- 
nalizes the power of a movement that is 
likely to go on until the men, whose only 
claim to authority as legislators is that 
of noble descent, or the wearing of a title, 
will be no longer accepted. Democracy 
and Aristocracy must ever be antago- 
nistic. One must yield, and in the prog- 


ress of human affairs it is the second 


that shows the declining tendency. 
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NOT ALL A FLY. 


A LITTLEstory floats into our sanctum 
“ “ through the columns of an exchange. 
It has probably been cast about from one 
newspaper to another, its statement being 
accepted apparently as true. Two young 
married people, living in a well-known 
city of central New York, quarrelled over 
a fly. The husband picked up the insect, 
that had unfortunately fallen into his 
coffee, and become wet and forlorn, and 
tossed it playfully across the table to his 
This made the lady angry. She 
A 


sort of game of dipteric shuttle-cock re- 


wife. 


picked up the insect and threw it back. 


sulted ; and finally the young wife rushed 
from the table, seized her bonnet, and 
left the house soon after, returning to her 
parents. 
came irreconcilable ; and all on account of 
a little fly. 

It can not be that the journalist who 
vives currency to such a report believes 
that a division between two hearts, that 
had been so closely associated for two 
years, was entirely owing to a little tiff 
occasioned by a fly. 
reasonable to infer, that these young 
people had been living unhappily for 
some time previously ; very likely their 
union was a marriage of caprice, or a 
marriage in haste, for whicha few months 
of the intimate association of married life 
sufficed to reveal its hollowness. They 
were evidently unsuited to cach other 
and the crisis would have been reached 
inevitably, and was only advanced a little 
by the fly episode. 

There are a great many stories circu- 
lated that have just as barren a pretext 


as this alleged by the reporter for the 


serious and unhappy results that enter- | 


PHRENOLOGIC 


The separation, it is said, be- | 


It were much more 


AL FOURNAL. 
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tain the reading public. We know that 
there are a great many silly people in the 
world, who on slight occasions go “ off on 
a tangent,” and commit offences against 
order and decency ; but the real occasion 
of their conduct lies much behind the ap- 
parent trifle that is offered as the cause ; 
it can be found usually inthe unregulated 
character, in the lack of patience and dis- 
cipline that is theirs, and in the unfor- 
that conduces to 


tunate environment 


mentai disturbance. Such persons are as 
unfit for good society as they are for mar- 
riage ; their selfish propensities through 
excessive irritability render them unpleas- 
ant companions everywhere ; they need 
severe and protracted training for the 
reduction of the selfish organs and the 
development of the moral and religious 
sentiments. In a fairly ordered marriage 
the parties are far from likely to strive 
against each other because of some fool- 


ish occurrence like that of a wet fly. 


How ‘ro EDUCATE.-—Youth is the sea 
son ordered by nature for the training of 
mind and character. Then strong pro- 
pensities, so easily converted into instru- 
ments of vice, may be regulated and coun- 
teracted by providing channels for their 
proper exercise, by giving high and pure 
objects for their co-operation. Thus the 
feelings and passions of youth and man- 
hood can obtain their highest gratifica- 
tion, and be contributory to the best moral 
culture. If a youth be imbued with a 
love of pursuits that employ the intellect, 
and is furnished with refined pleasures, he 
is more likely to become a good man, a 
useful, honorable citizen, than if subjected 
to the strictest moral discipline, and kept 
in unsuspecting ignorance of the vice and 
wickedness of life. A 
edge of the nature of evil is the best ar- 


proper knowl- 


mament against becoming subject to it. 
dD. 
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Go Our © orrespondents, 


QUESTIONS OF * GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, tf a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our Contrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 


lowing rules when writing articles or communications | 


intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. 
necessary locut the page into’ takes’ 
and this can not be done when both 
upon. 

a. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 


lt is often 


care/ulin the matter of proper names and quotations. | 
3. Don't write in a small hand, or in penct/, as the | 


compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two fect, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note”’ size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be bricf. People don't like toread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 


w initials, write your full name and address below | 


Wk CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 

uailable contributions unless the necessary postage 
() provided by the writers. UN ALL CASES, persons who 
ommunicate with us through the post-office should, t/ 
tey expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
s better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the Editor i7 
this is done. 


To PREPARE OAT-MEAL.—If a copy of 
THEPHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Of 1882 is accessible, 
you will find in it several recipes for the preparation of 
The March number for 
Two tea- 


oat-meal in different forms, 
**Oat-meal mush. 
cups of coarse oat-meal; stir the meal into two 


1882 contains this: 


quarts of cold water, and cook in a double boiler 
for three or four hours ; stir occasionally.” 

If you use a double boiler, the oat-meal is 
cooked by hot water and steam; the process is a 
slow but thorough one, and the oat-meal is not 
After it is cooked, it should 
be poured into bowls, or dishes, and not used till 
the next day, when it will be found of a jelly-like 


likely to be over-done. 


consistency, and is really most agreeable food, In 
Home Cook Book you will find a 
variety of recipes bearing on this subject. 


the Hygeian 


FLORIDA FOR HEALTH.—In a letter 
from Mr. A. S. Matlack, a student in phrenology, we 
have notes Florida, its climate and 


some upon 


healthfulness. Mr. M. is of the opinion that peo- 
ple who are troubled with catarrhal disorders, will 
find much relief in that State. He himself, having 


experienced no little improvement, is willing to 


But one ques- | 


| 
Sor compositors, 
sides are written | 








share the salubrious influences of the region with 
others who may be sick or invalided. 

Similar statements have 
columns by correspondents who have lived in 
Florida and in other Gulf States, and we doubt not 
that for many people of delicate constitution and 
morbid susceptibilities it would be well for them to 
get below the frost line, where genial breezes play. 
Thousands of people who are comparatively well 
during the warm seasons of the year are more or 
less sick during the winter ; the incoming of Jack 
Frost being accompanied with glandular derange- 
ments that continue as long as the cold weather 
lasts. 


been made in these 


FULL UNDER-LiIP.—S. W. wishes to 
know the meaning of a peculiar double fullness of 
the under-lip, in other words, a bi-lobed condition of 
the lip, it being very full or puffy on each side of 
the middle line. We have not met with an inter- 
pretation of this peculiarity in any of the books, 
aside from the general meaning, given to fullness of 
that nether member of the mouth ; perhaps observ- 
ers who have discovered the relation of the pecul- 
arity to disposition, can furnish some points. 


CHARACTER AND HEAD DEVELOP- 
MENT.—W, H. E.—If you will read the bouks on 
Phrenology, and you should certainly find the 
works of writers like Spurzheim and Combe in 
public libraries worthy of the name, you will obtain 
the required the little space 
allowed us here, it can be said only, that brain de- 
velopment does affect its exterior coverings, and 


information. In 


just as the exercise of a muscle will change the out- 
side of the member in which the muscle is situated, 
so exercise of a brain region will modify the con- 
figuration of that part of the head in which it lies. 
Men who use their intellect for the most part, gen- 
erally note a growth and enlargement of the ante- 
rior lobes of the brain; gentlemen given to those 
of combativeness that are found in the 
gymnasiums, and in the schools for teaching the 


forms 


manly art of self-defence, in the course of time ex- 
hibit a decided expansion of the head in the middle 
basilar region. We have never met a blacksmith, 
or butcher, or an expressman of long experience, who 
did not show a characteristic prominence in the 


region of the ear. 


NUTRITIVE PROPORTIONS IN Foop.— 
Would you kindly tell me the propor 
tion of heat, muscle, flesh and brain supporters, 


Question : 


contained in wheat, oats, maize, rice, tapioca, sago, 


arrow-root, beef, mutton, etc, H. B. M, 





Sc 
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Answer: According to Letheby, in his work on 
food, the proportion is a follows : 


Nitrogenous Matter. Carbon. 
bie o SEVER 10. 8 75-50 
Oat-meal............ 12. 6 77.80 
Corn-meal .....000-cescee -I1. I 85.35 
ee - & 3 81.25 
ROGAN 60 ccccee ccseene °o. 0 82.00 
NN ST rr ue 2 9.00 
Lean mutton......... «ce 3 12.25 
WE GN <0c ceeneconieid 18. 1 7.25 
re ee 26.25 
BOY Gites cccacenteone 4. 1 14.95 
Common bread........... 8. 1 55.00 
a 23.00 62.65 
rn 24.00 40°00 


Authorities differ very considerably in their analy- 


sis: more investicati ine j | . —_ 7 
is; more recent investigations showing a higher | force and executiveness to utilize our opportunities ; 


proportion of some of these elements in Nitrogen, 
especially the cereals. 


BLINDNESS AND COLOR.—H. M. W.— 
The ease with which blind people are able to dis- 
cern colors, is due to their educated sensitiveness. 
You know when a sense is lost, the remaining 
senses, if much exercised—and they naturally are 
more exercised than before the loss of a sense—be- 
come more apprehensive, more delicate. The blind 
are compelled to exercise to the utmost the sense 
of touch, that being the mcdium by which they are 
enabled to communicate with physical objects, so as 
to learn their qualities, relations of hardness, soft- 
ness, smoothness, and so on, for themselves. Prac- 
tice develops susceptibility. Take, for instance, one 
of those gentlemen who are deemed to be very use- 
ful in the provision market, a tea taster. Long ex- 
perience renders his taste organ exceedingly sensi- 
tive to the difference in flavors of teas, and it is 
said that one will discriminate easily among a hun- 
dred varieties, where an ordinary person, having no 
experience of that kind, scarcely can tell one sort 
from another. 

To a blind person, different colors have different 
feelings, their sense is educated to discriminate be- 
tween these different feelings. So, too, blind people 
have finely educated ears, and can detect sounds, 
movements, utterly beyond the reach of the seeing. 
We have known of blind persons who could go 
anywhere in a large city alone, after having resided 
they could not be lost. 
The possibilities of sense-education appear to be 
infinite. 


in the place some time; 


OBSERVATION OF CHARACTER.—E. D. 
McC. 


ent upon one’s 


Capability to read character well is depend- 
organization, You by the study of 
books and practice may improve yourself in this 
respect ; and, if you are well endowed with the 
faculties of perception, may become an expert. Our 
** Student’s Set” is adapted to your purposes. Or 
you may commence with the first book on the list 
ind go through it. As a foundation to the efficient 
study of Phrenology, you should know something 
of the principles of Physiology, Anatomy, and Hy- 
giene. 


{Jan., 





What Chev Say, 


Communicat sd on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's views, and facts from hi 
xperience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















THE PURPOSE OF LIFE—SELF-Dr- 
VELOPMENT.—In the contemplation of existence, the 
idea of special purpose is constantly impressed 
upon the mind. Our Creator has shown special 
design in endowing us with mental and physical 
qualities. He gave perception, to take cognizance 
of our surroundings ; reason to direct our actions ; 


passion to thrill our very being into activity and 
stimulate our powers into service ; and moral senti- 
ments and tastes to elevate, refine, and soften our 
powers, preventing them from becoming too coarse 
and selfish in their aims. In enumerating these 
we do not imply that all have been included in our 
considerations, for we scarcely yet realize what the 
full extent of our powers of being are, but we only 
offer them as leading traits in our nature, and their 
combined actions certainly constitute the leading 
features of our character. 

Undeniably our Creator had special design in be- 
stowing upon us the variety of qualities and powers 
which we possess, and it is becoming in us to ascer- 
tain how to direct our facu!ties, to secure our great- 
est advancement. 

Inharmonious development is in a great measure 
one’s own fault, either through the thoughtless and 
improper gratification of the stronger faculties, or 
the lack of properly understanding how to train 
them, and not exercising a determined energy in 
attacking that monster, /adzt, which really is one 
of the greatest obstacles we have to encounter in 
the battle for self-reformation and self-perfection. 
Habits of error are for the most part formed in 
early life, when we are unaware of the importance 
of a correct code of habit; but does that excuse us 
in any measure for continuing in evil ways ? "Tis 
well enough for children to respect the opinions of 
parents as being correct (and this thought should 
prompt parents to be correct and wise), but in ma- 
turity we should seek ¢ru¢h, and discriminate be- 
tween the ways of our forefathers and what is right, 
correcting in ourselves the errors which they have 
inculcated, while profiting by their example, so far 
as they consist with virtue and wisdom, Science 
is unfolding many secrets of human nature to the 
student, which have been as hid treasure for many 
ages, and she invites all to come and learn of her—to 
quafi from the ever-flowing fountain of knowledge, 
which is free to all who will but kneel and drink. 

We are all more or less selfish, and our very 
selfishness should prompt us to seek the surest way 
of benefiting ourselves, that way being evidently 
through knowing how two train our own natures. 

As we improve our own condition, we elevate our 
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influence, and so aid humanity in the grand march 
of improvement. 

Our aims should be consistent with our general 
welfare, and agreeable to our tastes. They should 
be suchas shall not conflict with our advancement 
and improvement, and so be in conformity with the 
design of our Creator's. 

The law of variety is evident everywhere, especi- 
ally in regard to man with his wonderful powers, 
the various combinations of which confer upon him 
such a great diversity of capabilities and tastes. 
Some find gratification in wielding the implements 
of agricultural industry; some enjoy the direction of 
the ponderous wheels of the manufactory ; others 
find pleasure in guiding the bark of commerce ; 
some are delighted with the fine arts, while others 
take real pleasure in efforts for social reform ; again 
others revel in the enjoyment of domestic relation- 
ship, and find their true field of usefulness in mould- 
ing the character and work of those who shall 
represent them in the coming years ; while others 
still, devote their efforts to literary pursuits. 

Can you not decide which of all the various 
branches of pursuit is most inviting to your tastes, 
which would be most conducive to your happiness ? 
Do you not realize in what direction your natural 
qualisications would lead ? Considering the import- 
ance of having a proper pursuit, as well as proper 
aims, one should seek to know more of his nature, 
and here science comes in to direct and to aid. With 
the growth of society there is ever a growing need 
for such aid, and the age promises to meet the de- 
mand ; for there are some who are devoting their 
lives to the study of human being, prepari: 






x them- 
selves to counsel and help the world to a true knowl- 
edge of self and the true aims of life. Great minds 
have discovered and disseminated the truths of 
human mentality, and the science they founded must 
engage the attention of. many competent to teach 
it effectively in public and private. 
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LORD DUFFERIN has made a splendid exit from 
Constantinople. Just before he left, a deputation 
of the British colony presented an address at Thera- 
pia, congratulating him on his appointment as 
Viceroy, and expressing sincere regret at his de- 
parture. The general attendance at Therapia to 
say good-bye was exceptionally large, and included | 
all the ambassadors and ministers. Next he will be 
Premier. | 


ABRAHAM MARSHALL, who preached the first | 
Baptist sermon in Augusta, Ga., was tied up and | 
whipped in the Episcopal churchyard for his offence. 
In that city there are now 9,0ce Baptists, two-thirds 
of whom are colored, and seventeen churches. 
There were five Baptist churches in the State one 
hundred years ago with 420 members. Now there 


are 2,500 churches with 225,000 members, of whom 
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130,000 are white. The Episcopal Church is more 
liberal to-day ; tis the other church now that is 
the more given to ‘‘ exemplary ” discipline. 


THE Duke of Parma has a daughter whose 
name is Marie Immaculée Louise Francoise Pra:- 
éde Annonciade Thérése Pie Anne Ferdinande An- 
toinette Joséphine Lucie Appolonie Philoméne 
Clotilde Emerantiane Marthe Julie. She is a di- 
rect descendant of Louis XIV., besides. Oh my! 


THE death of Mr. Fawcett, the English Post- 
master-General, is no inconsiderable loss to his 
country. He was a man of thoroughly practical 
intellect, as was shown by his successful manage- 
ment of the Post-Office, and by his extensions of its 
usefulness, though in directions somewhat question- 
able. That a blind man, not born such, but as the 
result of an accident while out shooting, should 
have made himself a power in public life, was due 
in part to his excellent wife, who read for him and 
accompanied him in his favorite lines of study. But 
his own indomitable spirit did its share. 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


WE must tell some mena great deal to teach 
them a little. 

To be occupied with good is the best defence 
against the inroads of evil.— Arnot. 

MANKIND are too apt to judge of things solely by 
events, and to connect wisdom with good fortune, 
and folly with disaster. 

OF all the riches that we hug, of all the pleasures 
we enjoy, we can carry no more out of this world 
than out of a dream.—Sonner. 


BANISH sorrow, banish grief, 
Murmur not when fortune flies ; 
Sorrow ne'er will bring relief ; 
Joy from weeping ne'er will rise. 


ALWAYS driven toward new shores, o1 carried 
hence without hope of return, shall we never, on the 
ocean of age, cast anchor for even a day !—/am- 
artine, 

IF your boy manifests a desire to go out West 
and exterminate Indians, urge him to start at once. 
He will return home in a day or two, and thank 





you with tears in his eyes for the privilege of saw- 
ing a half cord of wood before breakfast. 

‘* No one was ever born religious. No one was 
ever born knowing how to play the organ, or to fid- 
dle. No one was ever born speaking Latin or 
speaking at all. Weare born with capabilities and 
they have to be developed in religion as in every- 
thing else.” 

HAPPINESS sits on your front door-step, you need 
not even go round the corner to look forit. It can 
stand a rude blast and a rough fall, and is war- 











7O 
ranted tokeep in the hottest climates. ‘Treasure it, 
preserve it, pickle it.— Fean Paul Richter. 
RELATIONSHIP.—There is nothing in this world 
so venerable as the character of a true parent, 
nothing so intimate and endearing as the relation of 
husband and wife, nothing so tender as that of chil- 
dren, nothing so lovely as those of brothers and sis- 
ters. The little circle is made one bya single inter- 
est and by a singular union of affections.—Dwight. 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.’”* 


‘*Wuat did you say your friend is, Tommy ?” 
** A taxidermist.” ‘‘ What's that?” ‘* Why, he’s a 
sort of animal upholsterer.” 

STUDENT (translating): ‘* And—er—then—he— 
er—went—er—and—er.” Professor: ‘* Don’t laugh, 
gentlemen ; to err is human.” (More laughter.) 

** Your manner is very shocking,” said a lady to 
thetramp. ‘ Ah,” replied the tramp, ‘‘ you noticed 
it, did.you? That's my personal magnetism.” 

A PROMINENT New York lawyer in a stump 
speech before the election characterized Mr. Cleve- 
land as ‘‘ the stupid, witless creature of an accident 
drawn from obscurity by party disaffection.” We 
wonder if he thinks so now. 

‘*] UNDERSTAND you've gone into farming,” 
said a dentist to his victim. ‘‘ How large a farm 
have you ?” ‘* Well, I've had four achers for the 
past week,” was the painful response. 

‘*Wuat kind of dogs are these, Mr. Briggs ?” 
inquired a customer, pointing to a group of crockery 
canines. ‘* Terrier cotta,” replied the genial china 
man, his face beaming like the full moon, 

WHEN Mrs. Pinaphor read that ‘* Foo-Chow had 
fallen,” she said that this might be good news to 
those who like the stuff, but she wouldn’t buy the 
mixture if it were to fall tothree cents a quart. 
Doubtless the good woman was thinking of chow- 
chow. 

A-DOWN the sloping country lane The wheelman 
wheeled him on his wheel, with speed of a wild hur- 
ricane, As spun the pedals like a reel. Crouched 
in the corner of the fence, The ambushed foe lay 
low in wait, Ready to suddenly spring thence, And 
hurl the victim to his fate. The wheelman came— 
‘* Boo-hoo! oo-hoo!” The old hog jumped into 
the way; Full ninety feet the wheelman flew, And 
wheeled his wheel no more that day. 

‘ THE girl with soft gray eyes and rippling brown 
hair, who walked all over your poor fluttering heart 
at the Charity ball,” says the Burlington Hawkeye, 
‘**has just finished a crazy quilt, containing 1,064 
pieces of hat linings put together with 21,390 
stitches. And her poor old father fastens on his 
suspenders with a long nail, a piece of twine, a 
sharp stick and one regularly ordained button.’ 
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In these 


In this department we give short reviews 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 


lt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 


| cations, especially those related in any way to mental 


and physiological science. 


Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


THE MENTOR. A Little Book for the 
Guidance of such Men and Boys as would Appear 
to Advantage in the Society of Persons of the 
Better Sort. By Alfred Ayres, author of the 
** Orthoepist,”’ etc. 18mo, cloth. Price $1. Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. 

The purpose of this new volume of Mr. Ayres is 
well told in the brief statement following its title, 
and it is compactly filled with counsel and sugges- 
tions on demeanor in everyday life. The author 
does not believe that wealth is a passport sufficient 
for the boor who would enter good society, but that 
moral worth and education are the primary requi- 
sites, while wealth greatly helps the man to secure 
success who possesses them. As we glance through 
the pages we find sensible advice on dress, how to 
eat, conduct in public, how to act while talking 
with others, modes of address, treatment of ladies, 
the proprieties of social intercourse, personal habits, 
smoking and drinking, etc., etc. We add a para- 
graph or two that will best show how Mr. Ayres 
treats the by-no-means easy topics that come within 
the purview of his book. In ‘‘ Rules for Introduc- 
tion” he says : 

‘If you meet an acquaintance in the street when 
you are walking with a friend, do not introduce 
them; nor should you ever introduce people in 
public places, unless you have good reason to be- 
lieve that the introduction will be agreeable—nay 
more, is desired by both parties. The universal 
introducer is a very unpleasant person to associate 
with. In introducing persons, it is the lower that is 
introduced to the higher, and, as a rule, the young- 
er to the older, the gentleman to the lady.” 

Another paragraph may be said to echo a charac- 
teristic of the author himself, that appears in his 


| books generally—an intolerance of everything rude, 





puerile or vulgar : 

**Another disagreeable habit is that of going 
about singing, humming, or whistling. The man 
that habitually does either of these, either in the 
street—no matter what hour—in the halls of hotels, 
as he goes up and down stairs, or in his own apart- 
ments, when there is any one within hearing, has 
the manners of a boor, and deserves the calabouse 
for disorderly conduct.” 

There is a vigor and definiteness in the style of 


| Mr. Ayres that one enjoys, and although he strikes 
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at some pet mannerism occasionally we can not but 

feel that we are a sinner in that particular, and 

it would be well to mend our ways according to his 
counsel. 

A YOUNG GIRL’s WouING. | By Edward 
P. Roe, author cf ‘ Barriers Burned Away,” 
etc. i12mo, pp. 482, cloth. Price $1.50. New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co, 

When a man is successful in two pursuits like 
authorship and fruit-raising, it is largely because 
he has engaged in things for which he has a facul- 
tative adaptation. These two pursuits are certainly 


‘*near to Nature’s heart,” but the heart of human | 


nature will not welcome the worker unless he shows 


fitness. In Mr. Roe’s new book he indicates the | 


old vein of character painting, the same clear im- 
pression of the play of tender feeling. He gives 
us a sketch of feminine life, with its rivalries, jeal- 
ousies, and emulation, intensified by passion. The 
motive of a girl wooing the man strikes one as an 
odd conceit, but is weil sustained throughout, and 
the suggestions of life among business men are 
true and admonitory. We have little doubt that 
the book will find a good market. 


THE MARY JANE PAPERS. A Book for 
Girls. By A. G. Plympton. 16mo, cloth. Price 
$1. New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 

This is a supposed story of her own odd doings 
by a little girl, and in the main it is a vivid picture 
of the life of a capricious, would-like-to-have-her- 
own-way girl. Such girls are met with every day. 
The book is a welcome change from the wretched 
over-strained fun and immorality of the ‘* bad boy” 
sort of thing. There is instruction in it, and while 
abounding in humor, the lesson of every amusing 
incident is not so much out of sight that a child of 
average perception can not catch some glimpse of 
its meaning. The paper and presswork are unex- 
ceptional. 


THE GooD THINGS OF LIFE. Small quar- 
to, gilt. Price $2, New York: White, Stokes 
& Allen. 

A collection of cartoons and designs illustrating 
incidents and characteristics of life, social—high 
and low, commercial, professional, etc., etc., mak- 
ing up a book that furnishes very pleasant material 
for a leisure hour. The hits at personal peculiar- 
ities are for the most part very bright, and suggest 
to him that turns the leaves many a man or woman 
with whom he has come in contact ; and if one will 
admit it, he may here and there chance on a bit of 
fun that comes not far from photographing some- 
thing that lies on his own conscience, or should. 
The ‘‘Merited Rebuke,” ‘* Deceivers Ever,” ‘‘ Induc- 
tive Reasoning,” the Supper scene, the May- 
flower loaded with ‘ heirlooms,” are excellent hints 
at certain sensations common enough in our mod- 
ern society. The funny side is contagiously ren- 
dered in such cartoons, but the lesson or moral 
effect is dexterously shown in the crisp drawing. 











JOHN WYCLIFFE, Patriot and Reformer. 
A Biography. By John Laird Wilson. Pub- 
lished in Funk & Wagnalls’ New York Standard 
Library. Paper, 25 cents. 

This is a popular life of the great reformer, to 
whom the Christian world is so largely indebted, 
and issued in commemoration of the sooth anni- 
versary of his death, December 31st, 1384. Wy- 
cliffe’s life was one eminently fit to be held up by 
the side of Martin Luther’s, both for his heroic 
devotion to the cause of truth, and for the far-reach- 
ing results of his heroism upon the generations 
that followed. His early work in forwarding the 
Reformation was of hardly less importance in Great 
Britain than Luther’s in Germany. The biography 
is brief but well prepared, showing the merit of 
conscientious research. 


SONGS AND LyRICs. v4 George Ambrose 
Dennison. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
We confess we were disappointed in this book. 

Experience has taught us to expect very little from 

a poet who introduces writings to us unannounced, 

but in this little collection of thirty-six pieces there 

are some gems, originality, and much promise. 

We give an example : 


7 AN OFFERING. 


No gift of precious gems I bear, 
Nor gold, nor aught that wealth commands, 
But things that prove themselves more rare, 
A loya! heart and willing hands. 


Relentless Time, whose hand decrees, 
Condemns all riches to decay, 

Shall purify and strengthen these 
To serve you till your latest day 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Two beautiful Calendars, which, apart from their 
useful qualities, possess artistic merit, are the Long- 
fellow and Whittier Calendars for the coming year, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The chief feature of the design of the first named 
is a good medallion portrait of Longfellow upon 
the front of a sculptured stone, upon which the 
Genius of Poetry is just placing a laurel wreath. 
The subdued coloring of this Calendar harmonizes 
with the taste of the day. 

Two graceful figures—one, Maud Muller in the 
hayfield, the other, Mabel Martin on a snowy hill- 
side—decorate the Whittier Calendar; which, in 
common with the other Calendar, contains a 
portrait of the author from whom its selections are 
taken. The coloring is bright, owing to the pro- 
fuse use of gold in the decoration. These Calendars 
are sold at one dollar each. 


WHITE, Morris & STOKES, of New York, 
have published a series of fringed holiday books, 
termed the ‘‘ Flower-Song Series,” the designs by 
Susie B. Skelding—the selections in verse being 
from popular authors. We have in 
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From MooR AND GLEN, designs of autumn 
leaves, golden daisies, flower-de-luce, pond lilies, 
and primroses. 

PANSIES AND ORCHIDS, designs of pansies, 
snow-drops, heather, and wild rose, orchids, nastur- 
tiums, and geraniums. 

A BUNCH OF ROSEs contains designs of pink 
roses, tulips, white roses, heliotrope, mignionette, 
and passion-flowers. 

ROSES AND FORGET-ME-NOTS have illustrations 
of moss-roses, forget-me-nots, pink and white clover 
blossoms, yellow roses, and heliotrope, daisies, and 
buttercups. 


All of the above are drawn and colored with 
great care and fidelity to nature, and form a series 
of charming books acceptable to the refined taste. 
Price, $1.50 each. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN. By Caroline 
Hansell, is a large, well-made book, the pictures of 
which will please the little ones, and the pleasant 
rhymes so simply constructed will put good ideas 
into little minds, and help, like the real kindergarten, 
to awaken the germinating intellect. We can re- 
commend this book as far better than the customary 
nursery jingles for our baby girls and boys. Price, 
$1.50. White, Stokes & Allen. 


LE PROGRES MEDICAL, for Nov. 8th, contains 
detailed information specially for students attending 
the Paris medical schools, and other prominent 
schools of medicine and surgery in France and 
Germany, besides interesting notes on medical in- 
struction in other parts of the civilized world. 
Americans contemplating a course of study in 
medicine abroad, will find it to their advantage to 
consult this number of a well-conducted publication. 


THE GEORGE MacDONALD CALENDAR, for 
1885, has selections from that well-known writer on 
the slips appropriate for each day of the year, with 
a handsome portrait and illuminated border. Price, 
50 cents, White, Stokes & Allen, New York. 


A YANKEE SCHOOL-TEACHER IN VIRGINIA; A 
tale of the Old Dominion in the transition state. 
By Lydia Wood Baldwin, is a series of sketches 
drawn from the author’s personal experience for 
the most part. She has evidently endeavored to 
portray the relations of the negro with conscien- 
tious fidelity, the nature of her vocation enabling 
her to enter rather closely into his life. She has 
noted habits, and beliefs, and mannerisms that 
could not be obtained by the ordinary looker-on. 
It is interesting to read the notes of a school-teach- 
er's life among the freedmen, especially of one 
whose motive is philanthropical. The volume be- 
longs to the Standard Library of Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. Price, 25 cents. 


How To LIVE A CENTURY AND GROW OLD 
GRACEFULLY. By J. M. Peebles, M.D., author of 


* Travels Around the World,” etc. Price, 50 cents. 
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| A practical book, based upon the observations ot 

a life-time. The author presents the vital import- 
ance of air, food, clothing, drink, sunshine, and 
sleep in such an earnest and pithy manner, as tc 
impress the reader. Although well on in years, he 
has not outlived the impression of his early studies 
in medicine, as he seems to think that some drug 
preparations are efficacious in certain functional 
disorders ; but in the main is inclined to dissuade 
the taking of the compounds of the pharmaceutists. 
Perhaps he looks upon the administration of drugs 
as a sort of penalty to be endured by a sick man, 

| because of his carelessness or indiscretion in becom- 
ing sick. M.L. Holbrook & Co., New York. 


THE enterprising city at the other end of the 
great bridge has risen to the dignity of a magazine, 
which is styled the Brooklyn Magazine. It appears 
to be growing; late numbers furnish an excellent 
literary menu. The December number contains 
several articles by prominent writers. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. A popular monthly organ 
of the school of Christian Philosophy, still shows an 
activity very assuring tothe orthodox. The recent 
excellent work done by the association at its Sum- 
mer schools is represented in the excellent reading 
that is found upon its pages. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, for December, comes up to 
its full height in illustration, and forms a decidedly 
brilliant holiday number. It contains upward of 
seventy illustrations from the pencils of leading 
artists. The reading-matter is taking. 


THE CENTURY continues its discussion of Cam- 
paigns in the Civil War ; gives some striking sketches 
of Dublin City and its scenery. A hygienic article 
sets forth the importance of proper house-drainage. 
The illustrations are unexceptionally pleasing. 


THE SANITARIAN comes to our desk well filled 
with matter that should inspire zeal among the 
better instructed of the community, in behalf of 
cleanliness in our homes and surroundings. The 
topics treated by the Sanitarian are always of 
practical utility. 


THE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITERA- 
TURE, published by E. R. Pelton, New York, dis- 
plays a trained judgment in selecting from foreign 
publications such scientific and literary papers as 
best indicate the advanced thinking of Europe. 


THE NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, for Decem- 
ber, has papers on Labor and Capital in Relation 
to Law; Railway Management ; The British House 
of Lords; The Palace of the Kings of Tiryns ; and 
other topics. 

THE CINCINNATI MEDICAL News to 
us with its well-arranged and very full notes of 
recent medical developments. This is one of the 
most enterprising .representatives of 


comes 


progressive 





medicine in the West. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


8 origin of this organized mode of 

disseminating the theory and prac- 
tice of Phrenological science was a nat- 
ural product of circumstances. For thirty 
years classes in Phrenology had been 
taught, and not a few persons had gone 
from such instruction to promulgate the 
science successfully; others had taken a 
lesson or two, in order that they might 
have it to say they had received instruc- 
tion, and thus obtain a passport to the 


confidence of the public; and not a few | 
were travelling and lecturing on Phre- | 


nology, whose work, for lack of proper in- | ¢¢## 
| exhibition, at all proper times, such collection of 


struction, was not a credit to the subject, 
or to those who were able to do it justice. 
The leading friends of Phrenology, dep- 
recating the lack of knowledge on the 
part of some 
to establish a Normal Institute, so that 
the public could be supplied with lectu- 
rers and examiners who had erfjoyed op- 
portunities for thorough tuition in the 
principles and practice of Phrenological 
science, and on the 2oth of April, 1866, 
pursuant to a petition to that effect, the 
Legislature of the State of New York 
passed an Act as follows: 


CHARTER. 


An Act to incorporate ‘THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” Passed Afri? 
20, 1866, 

The people of the State of New York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 
Section 1. AMOS DEAN, Esq., HCRACE GREE- 

LEY, SAMUEL OscGoop, D.D., A. OAKEY HALL, 

RussELL T. TRALL, M.D., HENRY DEXTER, 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Epwarp P. FOWLER, M.D., 

NELSON SIZER, LESTER A, ROBERTS, and their 

associates, are hereby constituted a body corporate 

by the name of ‘* THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 

Or PHRENOLOGY,” for the purpose of promot- 

ing instruction in all departments of learning con- 

nected therewith, and for collecting and preserving 

Crania, Casts, Busts, and other representations of 

the different Races, Tribes, and Families of men. 
Section 2. The said corporation may hold real 

estate and personal estate to the amount of one 
hundred thousand dollars, and the funds and prop- 
erties thereof shall not be used for any other pur- 
poses than those declared in the first section of this 
Act. 


who were lecturing, resolved | 


Section 3. The said HENRY DEXTER, SAMUEL 
R. WELLs, EDWARD P. FowLER, M.D., NELSON 
Sizer, and LESTER A. ROBERTS are hereby ap- 
pointed Trustees of said incorporation, with power 
to fill vacancies in the Board. No less than three 
Trustees shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

Section 4. It shall be lawful for the Board of 
Trustees to appoint Lecturers, and such other in- 
structors as they may deem necessary and advisable, 
subject to removal, when found expedient and nec- 
essary, by a vote of two-thirds of the members con- 
stituting said Board ; but no such appointment shall 
be made until the applicant shall have passed a sat- 
isfactory personal examination before the Board. 

Section 5. The Society shall keep for free public 


Skulls, Busts, Casts, Paintings, and other things 
connected therewith, as they may obtain. They 
shall give, by a competent person or persons, a 
course of not less than six free lectures in each and 
every year, and shall have annually a class for in- 


| struction in Practical Phrenology, to which shall be 





admitted gratuitously at least one student from each 
Publit School in the City of New York. 

Section 6. The corporation shall possess the pow- 
ers and be subject to the provisions of Chapter 18, 
of part 1, of the Revised Statutes, so far as appli- 
cable. 

Section 7. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


Under this charter, beginning with 1866, 
a class has been instructed every year; 
and on two occasions, 1876 and 1877,a 
summer class was taught, each student, 
on graduating, receiving a diploma; and 
there have been graduated about three 
hundred students, including lawyers, cler- 
gymen, physicians, and teachers, as well 
as those who follow commercial business. 

The Institute instruction covers the 
general principles of Phrenology, embrac- 
ing the Temperaments; Cerebral Cranial 
development; the relation of Phrenology 
to Metaphysics and Physiology; the 
Study of the Face; Anatomy and Phys- 
iology, and particularly the adaptation of 
Phrenology to the Choice of Occupation ; 
Marriage; the Treatment of and Manage- 
ment of Children, as well as of criminals, 
the feeble-minded, and the insane. 

Lectures are given in the course by 
eight or more different teachers, most 
of whom are specialists in their depart- 
ments. 
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The large collection of busts, skulls, and 
portraits, constituting the Cabinet of the 


American Institute, is a means of instruc- | 


tien to classes, and also a source of infor- 
mation to the public, as it is kept on free 
exhibition. 

The following is an abstract of the ad- 
dress made by Mr. George Morris, one of 
the students, at the close of the term of 
1884: 


WoRTHY INSTRUCTORS AND FELLOW- 
STUDENTS: We have many reasons for 
being happy in these closing exercises. 
Our teachers know that their labors have 
not been in vain; thousands of men and 
women have testified, by word and by 
letter, that a Phrenological examination 
and chart, a public lecture, or the reading 
of some of Fowler & Wells’ publications, 
has enabled them to live more in accord- 
ance with the laws of their being. 

My classmates, for the past six weeks 
we have been at the Fountain-head of 
Phrenological Science. On going forth 
from this Institute it will not be boasting 
for us to say, we have been with the 
Masters of Practical Mental Philosophy, 
and learned of them. .... 

Our diplomas will be recognized, and 
the well-known signatures they bear re- 


is spoken. 

Phrenology has done much for me, 
morally, mentally, socially, physically, 
and financially. It gave me the first in- 
troduction that I ever had to myself. I 
was by nature made to be a practical 
phrenologist, but my parents did not 
know it, and when the first phrenologist 
I met told me so, I could hardly believe 
him. “Yes,” he said; “so sure as you 
start, so sure you will be successful.” I 





the nature of my physical and mental 
weaknesses, and told me how to overcome 
them. He said: “ With proper culture 
of body, as well as brain, you can be a 


| good teacher, lecturer, phrenologist, or 


physician.” 

When I gave him my name he added: 
“T need not have told you all that.” | 
took my chart, and at once paid my tui- 
tion fee. The following six weeks were 
the happiest of my life up to that time. 

At the close of the lectures my head 
was full of scientific facts, and my trunk 
overflowing with phrenological speci- 
mens. I stayed four weeks after all the 
other students had left—to sort over, 
straighten out, and condense my mental 
acquisitions—then started for the West, 
and was agreeably surprised by the large 
and intelligent audiences that greeted 
me in almost every town I visited. The 
fact of my having a diploma from this In- 
stitute, at once raised me fifty per cent. 
in the estimation of the best people of 
every place where I lectured. .... This 
long day of prosperity seems almost too 
good to be reality; it has grown clearer 
and brighter every hour ; the last six weeks 
especially, that cover my second course, 
have been a continual mental feast for 
me. 

The best minds of Europe and Ameri- 


| ca have b yorking for hundreds of 
spected, wherever the English language | patel ap Mt ge Seas Pegs agi 


years, and through difficulties which we 
shall never be able fully to appreciate. 


| The result of their labors centres here, 


took courage, bought some books from | 
him, and began studying, although my | 


friends thought I was wasting both time 
and money; but they changed their minds 
years ago. I had the misfortune to travel 
and lecture before coming to this school. 
That time was not very pleasantly or 


profitably spent. The people appreciated | 


my work, and paid me for it according to 
its quality. 

In the summer of 1878, I was lecturing 
in the mining towns on the shore of Lake 
Superior. From there I started for New 
York City, and arrived here four days be- 
fore the class for that year met. Before 
giving my name or business to any one 
in the city, | went direct to the Phreno- 
logical Rooms for examination. 


and are dealt out to us without measure 
by teachers whose only regret is that we 
can not carry away more. With the names 
of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, Caldwell, and 
the Faculty of this Institute as authority, 
and the laws of God revealed in the hu- 
man organism as our theme, we can make 
the world better for our having lived in it. 

My dear friends, as long as memory 
lasts, I shall look back with pleasure to 
the happy hours we have spent here to- 
gether; and every year I shall look for 
your names in the “ Field Notes” of the 
Institute Extra. 

To our respected Teachers I tender my 
warmest thanks, and may the blessing of 
the Great Teacher of ail, rest upon you 
forever. 


In this department of the JOURNAL, 
matter pertaining to the annual classes 
will be from month to month given, and 


| those of our friends who are interested in 


Pro- | 


fessor Sizer measured my head with a | 


tape, and my body with his practiced eye, 
then gave me a fifteen-minutes lecture on 


the science of human nature, may aid the 
cause by presenting the subject to such 
persons as might desire to become mem 
bers, and take a course of instruction. 











